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^  PREFACE 


L    For   the    first   time    the   British    people    have 
C    before  them,  in  Mr.  Haldane's  Territorial  Army, 
a    well-thought-out    scheme   for    the  provision 
of  a  great  trained  Reserve  to  stand  behind  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  Navy,  thus  giving  to  the 
^  latter  freedom  to  carry  out  its  traditional  policy 
i  of  seeking  out  and  destroying  the  enemy's  fleets 
i^    wherever  found,  and  freeing  the  Regular  Army 
J   from  the  duties  of  home  defence,  for  which  it 
is  not  intended,  seeing  that  its  necessarily  small 
V,  numbers   are   required   to    police   and    garrison 
^  the    Empire  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  act  as  a 
striking  force  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of 
war.      To   quote    Mr.     Haldane's    own    words, 
in    the    official    Memorandum    explanatory    of 
the  Army    Estimates,    1908-9,  "  It  (the  Terri- 
torial  Army)    is   designed    (1)   to   compel    any 
hostile   Power  which    may  attempt  invasion  to 
send   a  force  so  large  that  its  transports  could 
not  evade  our  own  fleets  and  flotillas  ;  (2)  to  free 
the  Regular  Army  from  the  necessity  of  remain- 
ing  in  these  islands  to  fulfil   the   functions   of 
home    defence ;    (3)    a    further    result    will    be 
to  permit  greater  freedom  to  the  Navy." 
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iv  PREFACE 

I  should  like  to  repeat  liere  what  I  have 
frequently  said  in  public  speeches,  that  the 
National  Service  League  and  tlie  nation  owe 
Mr.  Haldane  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having 
created  the  organisation  and  the  machinery  upon 
which  a  truly  national  army  can  be  built  up. 
Abo^e  all,  he  is  entitled  to  gratitude  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  linked  local  needs  and 
local  traditions  to  national  ideals  and  requirements 
by  the  creation  of  the  County  Associations. 

But  while  the  nation  should  give  JMr.  Haldane 
every  support  by  joining  the  Territorial  Army 
and  filling  the  cadres  of  his  organisation,  it  would 
be  a  fatal  mistake  for  the  British  people  to  blind 
themselves  to  the  fact  that,  as  regards  training, 
the  Territorial  Force  wdll  have  veiy  little  more, 
and  in  some  respects  less,  than  the  Yeomanry 
and  the  A'^olunteers  which  it  replaces.  Xor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  that  training  was 
declared  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Commission 
to  be  absolutely  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  highly  trained  troops  of  a  Con- 
tinental Power.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  emphasise  this  point,  since  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  Mr.  Haldane's  proposals  that  the  six  months' 
training  which  is  to  render  the  Territorial  Army 
fit  for  war  is  not  to  begin  until  after  war  has 
broken  out.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Haldane  himself  has  admitted  (House  of 
Commons,  iMarch  19,  1908)  that  the  Terri- 
torial Army  will  not  be  fit  to  perform  any  of  the 
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three  functions  indicated  in  the  Memorandum 
quoted  above,  if  there  should  be  any  attempt 
at  a  surprise  invasion.  Referring  to  certain 
criticisms  which  I  felt  called  upon  to  make  upon 
the  sufficiency  of  the  training  proposed  for  the 
Territorial  Army,  JMr.  Haldane  said  :  "  He  [Lord 
Roberts]  speaks  of  preparation  for  a  surprise 
attack  as  if  the  plan  was  that  the  Territorial 
Army  was  organised  to  resist  the  surprise  attack, 
as  if  we  were  contemplating  a  situation  when  all 
the  Regular  troops  should  be  away,  and  as  if  we 
had  no  Navy  which  could  resist  invasion,  and 
the  Territorial  Force  was  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  I  know  not  how  large  a  Continental 
force  suddenly  descending  on  these  shores.  If 
we  relied  upon  the  Territorial  Force  to  deal  with 
that  situation,  I  agree  that  we  should  rely  upon 
very  httle.  I  have  never  put  that  forward.  In 
the  case  of  such  a  bolt  from  the  blue  we  should 
have,  I  hope,  the  whole  expeditionary  force, 
especially  those  actually  serving  with  the  colours, 
at  our  back.  I  have  never  for  a  moment  con- 
templated that  we  should  be  left  in  such  a 
situation,  with  no  protection  from  the  Navy  and 
no  protection  from  the  Regular  Army."  Now 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  very  reassuring 
to  the  nation  to  be  told  that  if  we  were  to  rely 
upon  the  Territorial  Force  to  deal  witli  a  surprise 
attack  "we  should  rely  on  very  little."  What 
the  nation  would  like  to  feel  is  undoubtedly  that 
the  Territorial  Army  should  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
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functions  so  clearly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Haldane  in 
the  official  jMeniorandum.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Territorial  Army  cannot  fulfil  these  functions 
unless  it  has  been  adequately  trained  before, 
and  not  after,  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  National  Service  League,  of  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  President,  is  entirely  favourable 
to  the  framework  of  the  Territorial  Scheme. 
Indeed,  the  success  of  this  scheme  is  in  no  small 
measure  dependent  on  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the 
large  number  of  distinguished  men  who  were 
members  of  the  League  before  the  scheme  was 
put  before  the  nation,  and  who  have  thrown 
themselves  with  so  much  energy  and  public  spirit 
into  the  work  of  making  it  a  success.  The 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Presidents, 
Chairman,  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  County 
Associations  are  among  the  most  prominent 
Members  of  the  League  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
this  non-party  Association  is  in  no  way  hostile  to 
the  Territorial  Scheme  itself.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  the  League  from  insisting  that  the 
Territorial  Army  cannot  be  made  efficient  for 
war,  cannot  be  made  to  fulfil  the  functions 
which  Mr.  Haldane  himself  so  clearly  indicated, 
unless  three  conditions  are  fulfilled.  First,  the 
training  in  the  Temtorial  Army  must  be  made 
adequate  ;  second,  it  must  be  compulsory  for  all 
able-bodied  youths  of  the  military  age  ;  third,  it 
must  take  place  before,  and  not  after,  the  out- 
break of  war. 
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I  have  thought  it  well  to  clear  the  ground 
by  this  plain  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the 
National  Service  League  towards  the  Territorial 
Army,  before  proceeding  to  say  a  few  words 
in  recommendation  of  the  excellent  reports 
published  in  this  little  book.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  at  the  present  juncture  they  will 
be  read  with  extraordinary  interest  by  all  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  paramount  question  of 
National  Defence,  for  they  offer  us  a  clear 
picture  of  the  two  great  militia  systems  of  the 
world,  those  of  Switzerland  and  Norway.  I  use 
the  word  "  militia "  in  its  broadest  sense,  the 
sense  in  which  Burke  used  it  when  he  said  : 
"  An  armed  people  is  the  true  constitutional 
militia  of  the  kingdom." 

The  militias  of  Switzerland  and  of  Norway 
are  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  Territorial 
Forces.  They  represent  the  trained  manhood 
of  the  people  giving  a  short  period  of  their 
youth  to  qualify  themselves  as  efficient  defenders 
of  their  country  in  the  day  of  need.  What  lends 
particular  interest  to  these  two  systems  is  that 
they  are  in  force  in  countries  which  are  prover- 
bial for  the  devotion  of  their  people  to  the 
ideals  of  civic  and  religious  liberty.  Nor  is  this 
all.  In  Switzerland  especially,  where  there  is 
a  highly  organised  industry  employing  many 
thousands  of  skilled  workers  in  every  braiicli 
of  technical  industry,  and  standing  in  the  fore- 
front of  modern  nations  both  in  the  output  per 
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head  and  in  the  quahty  of  its  manufactures,  we 
find  that  universal  niihtary  training  does  not 
involve  any  appreciable  interference  with  em- 
ployment, and  is  regarded  by  employers  and 
employed  alike  as  not  only  the  just  and  natural 
system  for  the  efficient  defence  of  the  country, 
but  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  physical  and 
industrial   education. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  practical  studies 
afforded  by  Colonel  Delme  Radcliffe's  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Lewis's  papers,  as  it  were  a  mirror  of 
what  the  conditions  would  be  in  our  country 
were  the  proposals  of  the  National  Service 
League  accepted  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  basis  of  the  training  for  the  Territorial 
Force. 

Our  proposals  are,  it  will  be  remembered, 
broadly  speaking,  that  evei'y  man  of  sound 
physique,  idtliout  distinction  of  class,  shall  be 
legally  liable  during  certain  years  of  his  life  to 
be  called  upon  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  case  of  emergency.  In  order  to  fit  him  for 
this  duty  he  shall  be  legally  obliged  to  undergo 
a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  training  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21,  followed  by  short  annual 
camp  trainings  for  the  next  three  or  four  years. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  many  ways  these  pro- 
posals are  similar  to  the  training  which  obtains 
in  Switzerland  and  Norway,  except  for  the  very 
important  diff^erence  that  we  do  not  propose  that 
the  young  Briton  should  be  Hable  to  training  after 
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his  twenty-first  or  twenty-fourth  year  respectively, 
according  as  he  chooses  to  do  his  training  at  18  or 
to  postpone  it  till  21.  With  our  large  population 
there  is  no  need  to  hold  over  men  the  liabihty  to 
training  for  a  large  number  of  years  as  is  the  case 
with  a  small  population  like  that  of  Switzer- 
land (3,000,000)  or  of  Norway  (2,800,000).  The 
important  point  for  us,  after  all,  is  that  the 
system  we  propose  is  one  that  has  worked,  and 
is  working,  successfully  among  democratic  and 
industrial  communities  like  those  of  Switzerland 
and  Norway.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  force 
in  the  suggestion  that,  because  Switzerland  is 
surrounded  by  mountains  and  Great  Britain 
is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  therefore  the  military 
system  which  provides  an  efficient  and  economi- 
cal Territorial  Army  for  Switzerland  cannot 
provide  such  a  force  for  Great  Britain.  The 
argument  has  merely  to  be  stated  in  order  that 
its  futility  may  be  apparent. 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  my  fellow-country- 
men this  admirable  study  of  "  A  Territorial 
Army  in  Being."  Especially  do  I  recommend 
it  to  those  patriotic  men  who,  either  on  the 
County  Associations  or  in  the  Territorial  Army 
itself,  are  striving  their  best  to  perfect  the 
macliinery  and  organisation  which  will  provide 
us  with  a  national  army  when  the  people  of 
England  have  made  up  their  minds,  as  tliey 
are  undoubtedly  on  the  way  to  do,  to  revive 
the   ancient    principle   of    English    law,    under 
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which  every  free  man  was  obliged  to  serve  his 
country  in  arms.  I  feel  sure  that,  if  only  tlie 
superficial  objections  and  prejudices  with  which 
the  suggestion  of  universal  compulsory  military 
training  is  generally  met,  can  be  seen  to  be 
unreal  and  non-existent,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  enormous  advantages  which  accrue 
from  universal  military  training  are  recognised, 
then  we  shall  soon  have  in  Great  Britain  that 
"  Nation  in  Arms "  which  Mr.  Haldane  has 
often  told  us  is  the  ideal  at  which  he  aims, 
and  which  would  give  us  not  only  peace  with 
honour,  but  an  improvement  in  our  national 
physique,  a  strengthening  of  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
people,  and  a  great  addition  to  our  industrial 
efficiency,  and  so  to  our  wealth  and  prosperity. 

ROBERTS,  F.M. 

May  1,  1908. 
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INTRODUCTION 

While  interested  in  the  Report  of  what  the 
British  Committee  of  Inquiry  saw  in  Switzer- 
land, the  pubhc  will  naturally  be  anxious  to 
learn  what  conclusions,  if  any,  the  National 
Service  League  draws  from  the  study  of  the 
Swiss  system  in  its  practical  working. 

In  order  to  satisfy  this  inquiry  it  is  desirable 
to  clear  the  ground  by  stating  what,  precisely, 
were  the  objects  which  the  National  Service 
League  had  in  view  in  organising  a  Committee 
of  representative  men  to  visit  Switzerland. 

The  League,  as  is  well  known,  holds  that 
the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  depends  upon 
thfee  things  : 

1.  A  supreme  Navy. 

2.  A    highly  trained    Regular    Army  which, 

being  essentially  intended  to  police  and 
garrison  the  Empire  in  time  of  peace, 
must  necessarily  be  recruited  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

3.  A  suflicicnt  and  efficient  national  reserve. 

The   League   has    all   along   maintained  tliat 
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the  efficient  reserve  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
met  by  providing  that  every  able-bodied  youth 
shall  be  obliged  to  undergo  sufficient  training 
to  enable  him  to  take  his  place  as  an  efficient 
defender  of  his  country  in  the  day  of  need,  while, 
in  order  that  his  services  may  be  available  in 
time  of  war,  there  must  be  a  complete  organisa- 
tion, by  means  of  which  the  trained  material 
can  be  utilised  with  the  maximum  economy 
of  labour  and  time  and  the  minimum  of  friction. 
In  other  words,  we  contend  that  a  Territorial 
Army  on  a  militia  basis,  in  which  every  able- 
bodied  man  would  serve  for  a  short  period,  is 
the  natural,  as  well  as  the  just,  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  establishment  of  a  national 
reserve. 

In  advocating  a  reform  so  absolutely  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  democracy,  the  League 
has  been  met  by  three  main  objections.  We 
are  told  that  any  form  of  compulsion  would 
be  intolerable  in  a  democratic  State  like  our 
own ;  that  the  interference  with  employment 
would  be  ruinous  to  trade  in  an  industrial  com- 
munity ;  and,  finally,  that  universal  military 
training  would  lead  to  an  unhealthy  spirit  of 
aggressiveness  and  the  desire  to  plunge  into  un- 
necessary wars.  Other  objections  are  of  course 
urged,  but  the  League  has  found  that  these  three 
crop  up  more  frequently  and  more  insistently 
than  any  others ;  and,  in  the  Press  and  on  the 
Platform,  and  in   the  Hterature  of  the  League, 
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it  has  been  constantly  shown  that  these  objections 
are  devoid  of  foundation. 

The  League,  however,  felt  that  an  ounce  of 
practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory,  and  that 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  if  a  body 
of  representative  men  could  see  a  militia  system 
in  practical  working  in  a  democratic  and  industrial 
community. 

The  inquiry  organised  by  the  League  was 
the  more  desirable  in  that  we  wished  to  show, 
not  only  that  the  objections  urged  against  our 
proposals  were  baseless,  but  that  the  advantages 
which  we  claimed  for  them  do  actually  accrue. 
These  advantages  are,  in  a  word,  that  universal 
military  training  supplies  an  efficient  and  sufficient 
reserve  at  a  small  cost,  and  that  incidentally 
it  improves  the  physique  and  morale  of  the 
people,  and  thereby  contributes  to  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  a  nation.  It  is  proposed  to  take 
these  points  in  turn. 

Two  nations  stand  out  prominently,  in  virtue 
of  possessing  a  defensive  system  under  which 
the  duty  of  personal  service  is  imposed  upon 
every  citizen,  without  any  infringement  of  religious 
or  civic  liberty  or  the  principles  of  democracy. 
These  countries  are  Switzerland  and  Norway, 
nations  which  have  always  been  on  terms  of 
sympathy  and  friendship  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  people  of  which  have  much  in  common 
with  us ;  above  all,  their  profound  attachment 
to  the   ideals  of  liberty  and  progress.     Hence 
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the  choice  of  one  of  these  as  the  best  illustration 
of  the  working  of  compulsory  military  training 
in  a  democratic  and  industrial  community. 

Popularity  of  the  System 

So  far  from  personal  and  compulsory  training 
being  intolerable  in  a  democratic  community 
Uke  that  of  Switzerland,  the  Committee  found 
that  it  is  regarded  as  the  natural  defensive 
system  of  democracy,  and  that  it  is  w^armly 
cherished  by  the  whole  people.  The  soldiers 
themselves  seemed  thoroughly  contented  with 
the  work  they  were  doing,  enjoying  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  period  of  open-air  life  which,  in  spite 
of  the  strenuous  work  which  it  involves,  gives 
the  man  a  fund  of  health  and  strength  with 
which  he  returns  invigorated  to  his  civil  occupa- 
tion. The  spirit  of  all  ranks  was  one  not  merely 
of  tolerance,  but  of  keenness  and  enthusiasm. 
Orders  were  carried  out  with  cheerful  alacrity, 
and  the  heavy  strain  of  arduous  marches  in  the 
hot  sun,  with  the  heavy  pack  and  rifle,  weighing 
some  70  lb.,  was  borne  with  an  ease  which  was 
significant  of  the  spirit  which  animated  all. 

If  the  Army  itself  showed  its  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  personal  obligation  to  serve  the 
country,  the  same  spirit  was  seen  in  all  classes. 
The  villagers  upon  whom  the  soldiers  were 
billeted,  on  a  scale  of  charges  which  could 
certainly  give   no  profit,  received   them  gladly. 
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and  gave  them  of  the  best ;  and  it  was  a  common 
thing  throughout  the  mancEuvres  to  see  the 
soldiers,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  of  the  very 
long  day's  work,  footing  it  with  the  girls 
on  the  village  green.  Every  householder  has 
either  a  brother  or  a  son  in  the  ranks,  and  he 
regards  it  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  a  privilege, 
to  afford  cheerful  hospitality  to  those  who  are 
carrying  out  the  most  important  duty  of  citizen- 
ship. The  crowds  which  followed  the  manoeuvres, 
often  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  crowds  which  watch  football 
and  cricket  matches  in  Britain.  As  the  President 
of  the  Federation  said  in  his  speech  to  the  British 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  "  With  us  the  obligation 
is  considered  as  the  privilege  of  the  citizen." 

But  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  obligation  of  personal  service  does  not 
weigh  as  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  Swiss  people 
is  the  extraordinary  output  of  voluntary  effort, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  of  practical  patriot- 
ism embodied  in  the  law  of  universal  service. 
It  is  frequently  urged  by  superficial  speakers 
tliat  anything  in  the  nature  of  compulsion  would 
kill  that  spirit  of  voluntary  patriotism  of  which 
this  country  is  supposed,  by  implication,  to  have 
the  monopoly.  Assuredly,  no  student  of  Swiss 
institutions  will  be  likely  to  be  misled  into  such 
a  belief. 

The  amount  of  voluntary  work  of  a  patriotic 
character    which   is   undertaken    by   the   Swiss 
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citizen  is  really  astonishing,  and  it  wonld  take 
far  more  space  than  this  little  book  allows  to 
give  an  adequate  account  of  it.  Suffice  it  to 
mention  a  few  points. 

Rifle  Clubs 

In  1906  there  were  3,732  rifle  clubs,  with  a 
membership  of  220,951.  All  these  clubs  use 
the  service-rifle  only,  and  are  exclusive  of  the 
miniature  rifle  shooting  in  connection  with  the 
52  cadet  corps  (7,057  cadets)  ^  and  the  courses 
of  military  instruction,-  In  1906,  6,795  boys  were 
undergoing  these  courses. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  will  be 
realised  when  we  remember  that  there  are  at 
present  about  1,000  rifle  clubs  in  Great 
Britain,  of  which  the  great  majority  are 
miniature  clubs,  with  a  membership  of  under 
80,000.     The  population  of  the  two  countries  is  : 

Great  Britain    .         .         .     42,000,000 
Switzerland        .         .         .       3,300,000 

Other  Voluntary  Societies 

There  are,  moreover,  166  voluntary  hospital 
sections,  with  7,233  members,  and  the  Red  Cross 
Association,   with  18,071  members.     There  are 

*  Partly  voluutaryj  partly  compulsory  for  boys  at  school  between 
12  and  16. 

'  ("  Vorbereitungsschulen.")  All  voluntary  for  boys  between  16 
and  20j  of  which  the  third  stage  includes  rifle  shooting. 
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numerous  Pontoon  Associations,  Officers'  and 
N.C.O.'s  Tactical  Societies,  Cavalry  and  Artillery 
Societies  (for  combined  voluntary  practice  of 
their  technical  v^ork),  Balloon  Sections,  and  a 
Motor  Corps. 

But,  after  all,  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
voluntary  patriotism  of  the  people  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of 
able  men  who  are  willing,  in  spite  of  the  calls 
of  their  business  or  profession  (there  is  practically 
no  leisured  class  in  Switzerland),  to  undergo 
the  arduous  course  of  training  and  the  immense 
demands  of  their  time  involved  in  the  acceptance 
of  officers'  rank.  There  are  some  44,000  officers 
and  N.C.O.s  in  the  Swiss  Army,  all  of  whom 
may  really  be  regarded  as  volunteers,  though, 
in  the  letter  of  the  law,  a  man  cannot  refuse 
non-commissioned  rank.  I'his  number,  taken  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  is  equivalent  to 
twice  the  number  of  the  whole  of  our  Volunteers. 


Physique 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  the  arduous  work 
involved  in  the  military  operations  was  carried 
out  by  all  ranks.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  the  men  are  able  to  answer 
the  heavy  calls  made  upon  them  is  the  sturdy 
physique  which  is  seen  throughout  the  adult 
population.     This  is  perhaps  the  more  remark- 
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able  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  physique 
of  the  children,  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  the 
towns,  compared  unfavourably  as  a  whole  with 
the  physique  of  British  children.  The  Swiss 
children  were,  as  a  whole,  slight,  pale,  bloodless, 
and  lacking  in  that  joyous  energy  which  we 
see  in  British  children  even  under  the  most 
depressing  circumstances.  The  reason  put 
forward  in  explanation  of  this  striking  fact  is 
that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a 
large  supply  of  milk  in  the  country  districts, 
that  commodity  being  largely  absorbed  by  the 
towns  and  by  the  great  manufactories  of  Nestl^'s 
milk.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  life  in  the 
narrow  valleys,  and  the  close  inter-marriage 
which  has  taken  place  for  generations  in  the 
more  remote  districts  account  for  a  rather  poor 
physique  in  the  children. 

Whatever  the  causes  may  be,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  extraordinary  physique 
and  endurance  of  the  Swiss  troops.  This  is 
undoubtedly  due  largely  to  the  compulsory 
g}^mnastics  in  all  Swiss  schools,  and  to  the 
keenness  with  which  such  gymnastic  exercises 
are  carried  on  by  voluntary  associations  all  over 
the  country.  Moreover,  all  the  cadet  corps — 
both  the  compulsory  ones  which  are  established 
by  the  Communes  in  connection  with  the  schools, 
and  the  voluntary  corps  for  boys  between 
sixteen  and  twenty,  of  which  we  saw  a  battalion 
at  Basle — combine  physical  exercises  with  their 
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purely  military  training  and  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle.  Add  to  this  that  every  boy  is 
keenly  bent  on  attaining  a  sufficient  chest 
measurement  and  height  to  pass  the  severe 
medical  examination  to  which  recruits  are 
subjected,  and  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that, 
starting  with  a  national  physique  on  the  whole 
inferior  to  that  of  our  race,  the  Swiss  produce 
an  army  capable  of  supporting  a  physical  strain 
far  greater  than  any  we  can  demand  from  our 
auxiliary  forces,  or,  indeed,  from  the  ordinary 
battalions  of  regular  troops.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Swiss  carries  a  knapsack 
and  accoutrements  amounting  to  over  60  lb.  and 
a  rifle  weighing  7J  lb.  This  heavy  burden  is 
carried  on  the  longest  marches  and  in  the 
greatest  heat,  and  even  when  climbing  high 
mountains,  while  it  has  been  found  that  even 
with  our  regular  troops  it  is  impossible  to  ask 
them  to  carry  their  knapsacks  on  route  marches, 
and  this  has  not  even  been  attempted  with  the 
vast  majority  of  Militia  or  Volunteers.  There  is 
probably  no  greater  test  of  endurance  than  the 
carrying  of  heavy  burdens  under  the  conditions 
which  we  saw  in  Switzerland,  yet  hardly  any 
of  the  men  fell  out,  and  where  they  did  it  was 
owing  to  sore  feet,  not  to  fatigue. 

Altogether,  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  the 
system  of  universal  military  training,  coupled 
with  the  careful  preparatory  gymnastic  exercises 
in  childhood  and  youtli,  contribute  enormously 
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to    the    physical    improvement    of    the    Swiss 
people. 

Morale 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  judgment  on  the 
morale  of  a  people  on  the  basis  of  a  few  days' 
intercourse  with  them,  however  varied  the 
conditions  may  have  been,  and  however  many 
parts  of  the  country  may  have  been  visited. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  admitted  that  careful 
inquiry  and  observation,  coupled  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  itself,  enable  the  observer 
to  draw  certain  general  conclusions.  We  beUeve 
that  all  members  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
will  agree  that  that  conclusion  is  eminently 
favourable  to  the  morale  of  the  Swiss  people, 
using  the  word  "  Morale "  in  its  broadest  and 
most  general  sense.  If  a  sturdy  industry,  in- 
tegrity, uprightness  of  character,  a  high  sense 
of  duty,  and  a  willing  devotion  to  a  common 
cause  are  any  criterion  of  national  morale,  then 
assuredly  the  Swiss  nation  stands  high  ;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the 
ideal  of  duty  is  instilled  into  the  people  from 
their  earliest  childhood.  The  Instruction  Civique 
given  in  all  the  schools  (and  children  of  all 
classes  attend  the  national  schools)  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  the  organised  effort  to  bring  up  a 
whole  nation  not  only  to  a  love  of  country,  but 
to  a  recognition  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
every  loyal  citizen.     Every  Swiss  boy  is  taught 
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the  rights  and  hberties  that  belong  to  him  as  a 
Swiss,  and  as  a  citizen  of  a  free  Republic.  But 
at  one  and  the  same  time  he  is  taught  what 
are  the  duties  which  balance  those  rights.  And 
the  lessons  learnt  in  the  schools  are  impressed 
upon  the  children  by  their  parents  and  by  those 
who  have  themselves  served  in  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Army.  In  fact,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  President  of  the  Federation  :  "Our  military 
institutions  constitute  at  once  a  basis  of  demo- 
cracy, a  school  of  manliness,  a  school  of  civic 
virtue,  of  self-sacrifice,  and  of  faithfulness  to 
duty." ' 

^  The  question  of  tlie  interference  with  employment  is  fully  dealt 
with  in  Colonel  Delme-RadclifFe's  Report  and  in  Appendix  A,  see 
p.  59. 


A  TERRITORIAL  ARMY   IN   BEING 

By  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  Delme-Radcliffe,  CM  G.^  M.V.O., 

British  Military  Attache  at  Rome  and  Berne 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  Swiss  Army 
the  question  was  once  raised :  "  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  system  ?  Who  designed  it  ?  " 
This  struck  me  at  the  time  as  symptomatic, 
for  the  answer  to  this  question  is,  of  course, 
that  no  one  individual  is,  in  any  way,  the 
author  of  the  system.  Its  growth  has  been 
gradual,  like  the  growth  of  the  Swiss  nation,  and 
its  present  state  is  due  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Swiss 
people  to  each  other  and  themselves,  their  in- 
domitable sense  of  independence,  and  their  fine 
virihty  of  spirit.  It  is  essentially  the  opposite 
of  conscription,  being  founded  on  the  collective 
free  will  of  the  people.  Consequently,  among 
the  people  as  a  whole  there  is  no  talk  of  the 
burthen  of  the  Army,  of  the  hardships  of  the 
service,  of  the  discomfort  and  expense.  The 
keynote  of  their  attitude  is,  that  it  is  a  free 
man's  right  and  honour  to  serve  his  country,  and 
a  disgrace  to  shirk  this  honourable  duty.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  serve  owing  to  physical 
deficiency  are  honestly  pitied.      The   few — the 
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very  few  who  refuse  to  serve  and  leave  their 
country,  are  thoroughly  despised.  It  very  rarely 
happens  that  a  man  refuses  to  serve. 

One  advantage  of  this  system,  not  intended, 
but  resulting  from  it,  is  that  few  men  marry 
until  they  have  completed  their  recruits'  courses, 
that  is,  till  after  their  twentieth  year  of  age. 
Hence,  improvident  early  marriages,  so  frequent 
in  England,  are  very  rare  in  Switzerland.  Again, 
when  it  is  a  question  of  marriage,  it  is  no  recom- 
mendation in  the  eyes  of  the  girls  that  the  man 
has  been  registered  as  unfit  for  military  service. 
This  is  an  additional  reason  for  regarding  such 
rejection  as  a  stigma. 

There  is  in  the  country  the  conviction  that, 
apart  from  the  probability  or  possibility  of  the 
Army  being  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  the  training  to  arms  and  the  discipline 
are  morally  and  physically  of  the  utmost  direct 
advantage  to  the  manhood  of  their  race,  and 
indirectly  to  the  whole  people.  It  is  a  school 
for  the  nation,  and,  as  almost  all  Swiss  in  re- 
sponsible positions  will  tell  you  :  "  If  we  had  not 
got  the  Army  we  should  have  to  invent  some- 
thing to  take  its  place."  But  the  Army  must 
not  be  regarded  as  something  apart,  a  separate 
entity,  in  Switzerland.  It  is  an  intimate  factor 
of  the  social  hfe  of  the  people,  and,  in  many 
respects,  the  backbone  of  the  nation. 

Thougli  the  integrity  of  Switzerland  was 
guaranteed   by  tlie   Powers  at  the   Congress  of 
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Vienna,    and    by   the   Act   signed   at    Paris   on 
November  26,  1815,  Switzerland  herself  is  not 
of  the  fibre  to  accept  protection  from  outside 
without  doing  everything  possible  to  render  her 
own  defence  of  her  territory  effective  in  itself. 
She  wants  no  foreign  armies,  friendly  or  other- 
wise, on  her  soil.     Her  experience  in  this  sense 
has  been  too  bitter.     She  has  had  too  forcible 
an   object-lesson   of  the   fate  that   overtakes   a 
people  which,  lulled  by  a  long  period  of  peace 
and  a  false  sense  of  security,  neglects  to  maintain 
its  proper  defences  in  good  order  and  ready  for 
service.      To    refer    to    this    most    instructive 
passage  in  her  history  in  rather  more  detail,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  during  the  sixteenth 
century   the    Swiss    fought    in   the   Marignano 
campaign,    against    the    Venetians,    the    Papal 
troops,  the  Sforza,  and  the  Milanese.     This  fight- 
ing  came  to  an  end  about   1590.     From  then 
till  1798  the   Swiss  were   entirely   unmolested. 
They  looked  down  on  all  foreigners  with  supreme 
contempt,  and  thought  themselves,  because  un- 
molested, the  terror  of  their  neighbours.     They 
fought    among    themselves,    Cathohcs     against 
Protestants,  groups  of  cantons  and  single  cantons 
against  each  other.     But  these  operations,  which 
one  may  call  of  a  minor  expeditionary  character, 
were   no   preparation  for   a   collective  effort  of 
the  whole  nation.     No   doubt,    also,    they   said 
to  themselves  :  "If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
we  are  sure  to  muddle  through  somehow." 
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The  time  of  sorrow  came  with  the  advent 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  French  Revolu- 
tionaries regarded  with  displeasure  the  system 
of  government  in  Switzerland — the  influence 
and  popularity  of  the  old  aristocratic  families, 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  land.  They 
demanded  that  the  Swiss  should  change  all  this 
and  revolutionise,  too.  The  Swiss,  no  doubt, 
were  astonished  that  they  should  be  addressed 
with  such  temerity — they,  the  heroes  of  a  thou- 
sand fights,  fought  by  their  ancestors,  be  it 
noted,  to  be  thus  addressed  by  a  foreigner. 
They  refused,  and  the  French  carried  out  their 
threat  of  using  force  to  compel  them.  Hastily 
the  S"wdss  called  up  their  scanty  and  ill-organised 
contingents.  When  the  shock  of  battle  came 
the  Swiss  found  that  the  prestige  of  their  fathers 
was  not  enough  to  defeat  the  enemy.  Infuriated, 
they  turned  on  their  own  leaders  and  murdered 
them  as  traitors,  failing  to  recognise  that  it  was 
the  whole  nation  which  had  betrayed  itself. 
Their  armies  dissolved.  They  had  one  or  two 
minor  successes,  due  to  the  inherent  gallantry 
of  the  Bernese  men,  but  at  Grauholtz  finally 
they  were  thoroughly  beaten.  The  struggle 
continued  all  over  Switzerland  with  desperate 
fury.  Even  women  and  children  took  part  in 
the  actual  fighting,  but  the  Swiss  forces  were 
beaten  piecemeal  everywhere.  About  50,000 
men  and  4,000  women  fell  in  these  battles.  The 
slaughter  was  even   continued  in  the  churches, 
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wliither  the  women  and  children  fled  for  protec- 
tion. After  tliis  the  Revolutionary  troops  robbed 
the  country  of  everything  movable  it  possessed : 
money,  pictures,  plate,  jewellery,  furniture — 
everything  that  could  be  looted.  They  simply 
ate  the  whole  country  up  ;  they  ravaged,  and 
outraged,  and  destroyed,  and  stole,  so  that  rarely 
in  history  has  so  complete  a  disaster  ever  over- 
taken any  people. 

The  French  even  carried  off  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  as  conscripts  to  fight.  The  Swiss 
were  forced  to  maintain  a  permanent  contingent, 
15,000  strong,  to  fight  for  Napoleon  in  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.  The 
Emperor  appreciated  their  fighting  capacity,  for 
he  left  15,000  Swiss  as  a  rearguard  on  the 
Beresina,  where,  true  to  their  traditions,  they 
fought  imagnificently,  between  7,000  and  8,000 
being  actually  killed. 

After  the  French  came  Austrians,  Russians, 
Italians,  and  Germans :  the  country  became  a 
veritable  cockpit ;  the  invading  armies  brought 
typhus,  and  other  hideous  diseases  mth  them, 
and,  further,  so  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
land  that  the  Swiss  themselves  starved  in 
thousands.  It  was  not  till  1815  that  this 
dreadful  state  of  things  came  to  an  end  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  w^hich  guaranteed  Swiss  integrity. 
But  the  Swiss  have  learnt  their  lesson,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  the  real  nation  in  arms 
of  to-day.     Their  determination  now  is  to  make 
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it  clear  that  any  violation  of  their  territory,  even 
by  the  army  of  the  greatest  of  Powers,  would 
be  so  difficult,  expensive,  and  dangerous  an 
entei-prise  that  nobody  is  likely  to  attempt  it. 
The  Swiss  people  believe  that  God  helps  him 
who  helps  himself.  They  have  been  renowned 
for  their  fighting  qualities  ever  since  European 
history  became  history,  even  during  the  period 
when  they  so  much  neglected  their  own  military 
organisation  at  home.  They  fought  abroad 
under  the  flags  of  many  nations,  and,  indeed, 
of  individual  employers.  Their  courage,  dis- 
cipline, and  fidehty  have  been  remarkable 
wherever  they  served. 

The  Pope's  bodyguard  was  originally  entirely 
composed  of  Swiss,  and  it  is  a  point  of  interest 
that  for  three  hundred  years,  uninterruptedly,  it 
was  commanded  by  ancestors  of  the  officer  who 
made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  British  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  in  Switzerland  last  year  (1907), 
Colonel  Pfyffisr  v.  Altishofen.  How  the  Swiss 
guard  fought  at  the  Tuileries  in  1792  is  recorded 
on  the  Lion  monument  at  Lucerne.  England 
frequently  made  use  of  Swiss  legions  in  the 
Peninsular  and  Waterloo  campaign,  for  instance  ; 
and  for  the  last  time  during  the  Crimean  War, 
where  two  light  infantry  regiments  were  formed, 
called  the  British-Swiss  Legion,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Dickson. 

That  the  Swiss  are  a  people  ready  to  recognise 
the  shortcomings  of  their  system,  and  are  con- 
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tinually  endeavouring  to  remove  them,  is  proved 
by  the  frequent  minor  changes  in  the  Army 
system  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  by  the  new  law  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Army  which  was  passed  by  the  final  vote  of 
the  people  on  "  Referendum  "  on  November  3, 
1907.  The  Army  organisation  on  the  basis  which 
existed  till  that  date  was  introduced  by  the  law  of 
1874.  In  1871  the  presence  of  Bourbaki's  Army 
on  the  frontier,  just  before  it  was  driven  into 
Swiss  territory,  caused  the  Swiss  to  mobilise  a 
part  of  the  Army.  19,000  men  were  collected, 
but  this  operation  was  attended  with  so  much 
difficulty,  and  disclosed  so  many  shortcomings, 
that  public  opinion  was  strongly  aroused,  with 
the  result  that  the  law  of  1874  w^as  passed,  which 
brought  about  an  immense  improvement.  Since 
then  the  Army  has  been  steadily  improving, 
though  it  is  still  very  far  from  perfect  or  from 
coming  up  to  the  standard  desired  by  the  best 
citizens  of  the  country. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Swiss  were, 
after  the  English  in  olden  times,  the  first  people 
in  Europe  to  adopt  the  system  of  universal 
liability  to  military  service.  The  Militia  system 
has  been  in  vogue  among  them  for  the  last 
600  years.  The  three  primitive  cantons,  Uri, 
Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden,  first  started  it  to 
defend  themselves  against  Austrian  tyranny ; 
Lucerne,  Zurich,  Berne,  and  other  cantons 
joined  the  Confederation  in  succession,  but  for 
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centuries  the  Swiss  were  continually  under  arms, 
fighting  with  outside  enemies  to  preserve  their 
independence,  and  with  each  other  to  settle 
their  domestic  quarrels.  This,  of  course,  was 
magnificent  training,  and  explains  why  the 
freeborn  Swiss  soldiers,  fighting  for  liberty  in  a 
mountainous  country,  were  so  much  the  su- 
perior of  the  pressed  men  or  ordinary  mercenaries 
of  the  potentates  of  the  surrounding  countries. 

From  its  organisation  the  Army  in  Switzerland 
is  entirely  a  citizen  force.  In  it  all  classes,  all 
trades,  all  professions  are  represented,  and  the 
peculiarities,  qualities,  and  capacities  of  each 
class,  trade,  and  profession  are  very  much  turned 
to  account  for  the  benefit  of  general  efficiency. 
The  doctor  and  chemist  in  civil  life  serve  in 
the  Medical  Corps ;  the  electrician,  engineer, 
and  mechanic  in  the  Engineers ;  the  'bus  and 
cab  drivers  as  artillery  drivers ;  the  farmers  and 
horse-owning  classes  in  the  cavalry ;  butchers 
and  bakers  in  the  supply  departments,  and  so 
on.  Thus,  for  many,  the  military  training  Is 
not  even  an  interruption  of  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, for  they  continue  them,  not  for  their  own 
interests,  but  in  pursuit  of  a  greater  end. 

The  Swiss  Army  is  the  most  democratic 
organisation  in  existence,  and  is  an  exact  mirror 
or  microcosm  of  the  nation.  All  have  exactly 
the  same  obligations,  rich  and  poor  alike.  No 
man  can  become  an  officer  without  first  doing 
his  duty  as  a  private  and  proving,  further,  his 
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quiililications  for  promotion.  The  only  differentia- 
tion of  any  sort  is  made  in  the  matter  of  taxes 
levied  in  lieu  of  duty  performed.  These  taxes 
are  imposed  on  those  who,  for  physical  reasons, 
are  unable  to  serv^e  in  person,  and  in  this  way 
contribute  towards  the  defence  of  their  country. 
The  tax  varies  from  5s.  a  year  in  the  case  of  the 
poor  man,  to  £l20  in  the  case  of  the  rich,  being 
determined  by  a  regular  scale  assessed  according 
to  income  and  means. 

Although  the  Constitution  lays  down  the 
liability  for  each  Swiss  citizen  to  serve — irre- 
spective of  all  considerations  except  physical 
fitness — a  certain  number  of  officials  and  State 
employes  are  considered,  by  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  to  perform  services  equivalent  to 
military  service  to  the  State,  and  hence  are  not 
required  to  serve  with  the  colours  :  members 
of  the  Federal  Council,  some  members  of  the 
Federal  Tribunal,  employes  of  the  arsenals, 
prisons,  railways,  hospitals,  posts,  and  telegraphs, 
etc.  Hence,  these  men  are  not  called  out  when 
in  the  employ  of  the  State. 

Swiss  living  abroad  have  to  pay  the  tax  or 
perform  all  the  service  omitted  when  they 
return,  if  of  an  age  to  come  under  any  of  the 
categories  into  which  the  Army  is  divided.  The 
non-payment  of  the  tax,  or  the  non-performance 
of  the  military  duty,  deprives  the  Swiss  citizen 
of  his  civic  rights. 

In    the    event   of  war    being    declared,    the 
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Federal  Assembly  elects  a  general  for  the 
supreme  command.  At  no  other  time  is  there 
a  general  in  the  Swiss  Army.  Officers  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  command  army  corps, 
divisions,  and  brigades,  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  officers,  styled  generals,  lieutenant-generals,  and 
major-generals,  in  other  armies.  The  last  Swiss 
general  was  General  Herzog,  who  commanded 
the  mobilised  Swiss  troops  in  1871. 

The  chief  of  the  Military  Department — a 
function  corresponding  to  that  of  our  Secretary 
of  State  for  War — is  always  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Council.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
Federal  Councillor  Forrer,  who  last  year  was 
President  of  the  Federal  Council,  while  President 
Midler  was  then  chief  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment. Herr  Forrer  is  one  of  the  few  Swiss 
who  has  no  personal  experience  of  military  duty, 
having  been  exempted  as  a  young  man.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  his  administration  is  ex- 
tremely successful  and  extremely  popular  with 
all  ranks  in  the  Army.  This  is  worth  noting, 
as  it  shows  that  in  a  country  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  inliabitants  have  personal  know- 
ledge of  military  matters,  and  in  which  all  are 
directly  connected  with  the  Army,  a  civilian 
War  Minister,  w^ith  the  breadth  of  view  and 
administrative  capacity  of  tlie  present  chief  of 
the  Military  Department,  can  l)e  considered  an 
unqualified  success. 

Some  details  as  to  the  General  Staff  may  be 
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of  interest.  Occasionally,  some  of  the  pro- 
fessional officers  of  the  Army  are  ordered  to 
join  the  General  Staff,  and  to  command  units. 
But,  generally,  it  is  recruited  in  the  following 
way.  The  names  of  about  four  times  the 
number  of  captains  required  as  candidates  are 
submitted  every  year  for  selection  by  their 
superiors.  The  lists  have  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  some  seven  or  eight  separate  authorities 
for  approval.  Then  the  chief  of  the  General 
Staff  at  Army  Headquarters  selects  some  twenty 
of  these  officers,  after  carefully  ascertaining  their 
capabilities  for  appointment  to  the  General  Staff. 
These  officers  are  then  asked  if  they  wish  to 
serve  on  the  General  Staff,  and  if  they  will 
guarantee  to  perform  the  largely  increased  duties 
required  of  them.  On  accepting,  the  captain  is 
told  off  to  General  Staff*  courses,  lasting  sixteen 
weeks  in  all,  and  then  to  perform  other  Staff 
duties.  The  General  Staff  courses  are  very  good, 
and,  besides,  General  Staff  officers  have  to  devote 
themselves  largely  to  theoretical  study,  take  part 
in  Staff  rides,  etc.  The  Federal  authorities  appoint 
and  promote  officers  of  the  Staff  and  higher  units, 
also  the  officers  immediately  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Federal  Council,  Secretariat  officers,  the 
officers  of  the  troops  furnished  by  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  the  field  officers  of  the  rifle  battalions. 

The  cantons  exercise  the  same  functions  for 
the  officers  of  troops  furnished  by  the  cantons, 
up  to  the  rank  of  field  officer. 
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In  all  branches  of  the  service  officers  have 
to  pass  through  preparatory  courses,  and  courses 
before  promotion — called  schools.  These  courses 
usually  last  a  few  weeks — for  appointment  to 
the  General  Staff  the  first  is  ten  weeks,  and  the 
second  six  weeks.  In  all  these  courses  the 
instruction  imparted  is  of  a  very  high  class,  and 
the  amount  taught  in  the  short  time  available 
is  astonishing.  The  extreme  care  with  which 
all  the  details  of  these  courses  are  worked  out, 
and  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  they  are 
dovetailed  into  the  social  life  of  the  country,  so 
as  to  be  as  effective  as  possible,  while  causing 
the  minimum  of  inconvenience  to  the  officers — 
who,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  are  pro- 
fessional or  business  men,  with  affairs  of  their 
own  to  attend  to — are  characteristic  of  the  perfect 
genius  for  organisation  which  the  Swiss  people 
possess. 

In  order  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  military 
instruction,  there  is  a  permanent  body  of  in- 
structors of  about  220  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers.  These  are  practically  all  the 
permanent  troops  existing  in  Switzerland. 

The  officers  of  cantonal  troops  are  nominated 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  cantonal  military 
directors,  and,  after  passing  the  qualifying 
schools,  by  the  "  Grosse-Rath,"  or  Council  of 
the  Canton.  The  first  promotion  is  by  seniority, 
but  further  stages  are  largely  by  selection  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  military   superiors. 
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A  Swiss  soldier  may  become  a  captain  after 
about  360  days'  work  in  the  various  schools — 
besides  the  days  required  for  other  courses,  such 
as  musketry,  manoeuvres,  etc.  Up  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  the  time  is  about  trebled.  The  actual 
amount  of  time  spent  in  obligatory  professional 
work  by  the  Swiss  officer  is  less  tlian  the  time 
a  militia  officer  in  England  spends  at  trainings, 
etc.  But  the  results  achieved  in  Switzerland 
are  certainly  much  better,  owing  to  the  amount 
of  voluntary  theoretical  study  the  average 
Swiss  officer  gives  to  his  work,  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  matter  is  treated,  the  complete- 
ness in  all  details  of  the  military  organisation, 
and  the  actuality,  the  living  reality,  of  every- 
thing. 

The  Swiss  Army  is  very  simply  formed  into 
units,  as  follows  :  The  whole  country  is  divided 
into  eight  divisional  districts.  In  each  of  these 
the  recruiting  of  infantry  for  that  division  is 
carried  out.  The  recruiting  of  the  special  arms 
is  carried  out  under  separate  arrangements,  in 
order  to  get  the  most  suitable  men  for  the 
various  arms  requiring  special  qualifications. 
The  eight  divisions  form  four  Army  Corps. 
Each  division  has  two  infantry  brigades  of  line 
regiments  of  three  battalions  each.  Each 
division  has  also  a  squadron,  called  a  "  com- 
pany," of  guides  cavalry,  one  field  artillery 
regiment  of  two  brigades  of  three  batteries  of 
four  Q.F.   guns  each  ;  further,  a  half  battaUon 
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of  engineers,  and  a  divisional  field  hospital. 
The  corps  troops  of  an  Army  Corps  include 
one  infantry  Landwehr  brigade,  one  cavalry 
brigade  of  two  regiments  of  three  squadrons 
each,  one  regiment  of  field  artillery,  one  corps 
park,  one  bridging  division,  one  telegraph 
company,  one  corps  field  hospital,  one  corps 
/  supply  section,  with  a  supply  train.  Here, 
again,  I  would  like  to  insist  upon  the  complete- 
ness of  all  the  units  and  auxiliary  services.     The 
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forty-four  years  of  age,  and  the  Landsturm  in- 
cludes all  capable  of  serving  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  fifty,  who  do  not  belong  either 
to  the  Auszug  or  the  I^andwehr. 

Tlie  total  strength  of  the  military  forces  of 
Switzerland  may  be  stated  thus  in  round  numbers  : 
The  Auszug  contains  143,000  men;  the  Land- 
wehr   about     91,000     men  ;     and     the     armed 
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Landsturm  about  45,000  men.  The  Landsturm 
is  not  yet  completely  organised.  This  is  one 
of  the  tasks  upon  which  the  military  administra- 
tion is  directing  its  attention.  It  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  law  governing  the  present 
organisation  was  only  fi-amed  in  1874,  that  is, 
thirty-four  years  ago,  and  the  unarmed  Land- 
sturm ranks  are  only  now  coming  completely 
under  its  influence.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  for  all  the  parts  of  a  new  military 
organisation  to  get  into  working  order. 

The  armed  forces  of  Switzerland  amount, 
according  to  the  above  figures,  to  about  280,000 
men.  The  unarmed  Landsturm  is  about  260,000 
strong.  It  is  used,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the 
auxiliary  services — such  as  "  pioneers,"  medical 
corps,  drivers'  and  horses'  attendants,  guides  and 
carriers  in  the  mountains,  signallers,  workshop 
artificers,  storemen  and  stores  workmen,  bakers, 
butchers,  office  assistants  and  clerks,  cyclists,  and 
about  60,000  are  described  as  being  "at  the 
disposal  of  the  military  commands."  There  is 
thus  no  waste  of  the  human  material.  As  the 
Swiss  population  of  Swiss  nationality  amounts 
to  about  3,000,000,  it  follows  that  the  armed 
men  are  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  to  eleven  souls, 
and  the  total  available  number  of  men  who 
would  fight  or  work  for  their  country  in  time 
of  war  are  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  to  six  souls 
of  the  population. 

I  will  not  go  into  details  of  the  various  arms 
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in  the  Swiss  Militia,  as  they  can  be  studied  in 
the  published  tables ;  I  will  merely  state  that 
the  artillery  has  altogether  312  Q.F.  guns  (of 
which  288  are  for  the  Active  Army),  30  Q.F. 
mountain  guns  (24  with  the  Active  Army), 
54/  Maxim  guns,  about  80  4*7  guns  for  field  and 
fortress  work,  60  short  howitzers  of  the  same 
calibre,  and  about  400  older  pattern  guns  in 
reserve. 

The  cavalry  of  the  Swiss  Army  merits  a  few 
moments'  special  consideration.  It  has  been 
under  the  influence  of  a  great  organiser,  who 
has  refashioned  it  of  late  years,  and  imbued  it 
with  a  splendid  and  modern  spirit.  The  men 
ride  capitally,  and  with  lots  of  dash.  The  use 
of  the  rifle  is  more  fully  indulged  in  than  in 
any  other  continental  cavahy.  The  scouting  and 
individual  work  is  as  good  as  the  training  for 
shock  tactics.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  also 
the  use  made  of  the  very  efficient  Maxim 
companies  or  batteries,  eight  Maxims  with  each, 
which  accompany  the  cavalry  brigades. 

The  recruiting  is  special,  and  the  recruits 
make  special  application  to  serve  in  this  arm. 
They  have  to  produce  an  official  certificate, 
showing  that  they  have  means  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  horse,  or  a  similar  certificate  as  to 
third  persons,  who  will  maintain  their  horses 
for  them  if  they  are  unable  to.  The  recruits 
have  also  to  come  up  to  a  high  physical  and 
educational  standard.      The   result    is   that  the 
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cavaliy  soldier  comes  of  a  well-to-do  class  of 
the  yeoman  order,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  in 
this  arm  is  very  high. 

The  supply  of  horses  is  kept  up  in  a  most 
peculiar  and  efficient  manner.  Just  as  the 
infantry  soldier  takes  his  rifle  and  equipment 
home  with  him,  and  keeps  it  till  he  is  called 
out,  so  the  cavalry  soldier  takes  his  horse  with 
him.  The  State  shares  the  ownership  in  a 
manner  which  has  been  proved  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.  The  State  buys  the  remounts  at 
three  and  a  half  years  old,  and  the  soldier  (also 
the  officer)  pays  half  the  cost  of  the  horse  to 
Government,  together  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  and  the  auction  price,  as  all  the 
horses  are  sold  by  auction  to  the  men.  The 
great  majority  of  the  remounts,  98  per  cent., 
are  Irish  or  North  German  horses,  only  2  per 
cent,  are  bought  in  Switzerland.  The  Irish 
horses  are  much  preferred,  and  are  being  bought 
in  an  increasing  proportion. 

After  each  year's  training  the  Government 
refunds  to  the  man  one-tenth  of  the  original 
half-cost  price  of  the  horse,  which,  at  the  end 
of  his  Auszug  service,  is  on  the  average  fourteen 
years  old,  and  becomes  the  absolute  property 
of  the  man.  During  his  ten  years'  Auszug 
service,  the  man  is  bound  to  keep  the  horse 
at  home,  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  join  his 
corps  with  his  animal  when  called  out.  The 
man   can   use  the   horse   in  any  way  he   likes. 
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provided  that  his  military  readiness  and  efficiency 
are  in  no  way  impaired.  The  cost  price  for  troop 
horses  by  the  time  they  can  be  handed  over  to 
the  men  is,  on  the  average,  about  £45.  Thus 
the  State  secures  the  services  of  a  good  troop 
horse  for  an  outlay  of  about  £4  10^.  per  annum 
per  horse,  if  the  horse  fetches  no  more  than 
his  cost  price  at  auction.  But  they  always 
fetch  more,  so  the  State  in  reality  pays  less  than 
£4  per  annum.  This  does  not  take  into  account 
the  expense  of  keeping  the  young  horses  six 
months  to  acclimatise  them,  and  a  further  four 
months  for  breaking  in,  nor  wastage  from  sickness 
and  casualties,  or  other  causes.  But  the  total 
cost  to  the  Swiss  Government  for  each  available 
horse  of  the  cavalry  does  not  exceed  £8  I2s. 
per  annum. 

Tliis  is  a  very  brief  and  very  incomplete 
summary  of  the  system ;  but  it  gives  an  idea 
of  the  principle,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  as  near 
perfection  for  yeomanry  cavalry  as  can  be 
imagined.  At  the  present  moment  the  Swiss 
Government  has  some  5,800  cavalry  horses  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  men  on  these  terms,  and 
another  1,000  in  tlie  cavalry  depots  and  schools. 

I  learn  from  Colonel-C'onnnandant  VV^ille — 
who  is  largely  responsible  for  the  excellent 
present-day  condition  of  tlie  Swiss  cavalry — 
that  this  most  eflicient  yeomanry  system  of 
the  Swiss  cavalry  was  borrowed  from  Hanover, 
where   it    had    been  introduced    when  Hanover 
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was  English.  We  may,  therefore,  claim  with 
some  justice,  and  to  tickle  our  vanity,  that  its 
merits  are  partly  English. 

I  will  not  enter  into  details  as  to  the  engineer, 
medical  services,  commissariat,  and  supply 
service,  train,  railway  services,  telegraphs  and 
wireless  telegraphy,  ballooning,  arsenals,  and 
establishments,  fortifications,  etc.  I  will  merely 
emphasise  again  that  they  are  complete,  existing, 
and  working  organisations  ready  for  instant 
mobilisation. 

The  permanent  fortifications  of  this  country 
are  limited  to  the  defences  of  the  St.  Gothard 
and  St.  iNIaurice  in  the  Valais.  A  small  per- 
manent establishment,  engaged  on  civilian 
contracts,  which  may  be  terminated  at  short 
notice,  is  maintained  to  keep  the  buildings, 
guns,  etc.,  in  good  order  and  up  to  date,  but 
otherwise  they  are  only  occupied,  in  fact,  on 
mobilisation. 

With  all  these  services  the  keynote  is 
completeness  and  efficiency. 

All  the  youths  in  the  country  have  to  present 
themselves  to  the  recruiting  officers  during  their 
19th  year.  Of  these  about  52  per  cent,  are 
accepted  each  year  for  service  in  the  Auszug. 
The  number  of  recruits  joining  the  colours 
annually  is,  roughly,  14,500.  The  recruiting  is 
carried  out  by  the  recruiting  staff  of  each  division, 
so  as  to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  October 
in  each  year.    A  physical  and  educational  exami- 
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nation  of  each  recruit  is  made.  The  educational 
requirements  are  reading,  writing,  mental  and 
ASTitten  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  the 
Constitution  of  Switzerland.  Five  categories  of 
varying  degrees  of  efficiency  in  each  subject 
are  laid  down.  This  system  has  a  considerable 
and  encouraging  effect  on  the  standard  of 
education  in  the  country.  After  passing  his 
examination  tlie  recruit  joins  a  recruits'  school, 
where  in  the  infantry  he  puts  in  45  very 
strenuous  days'  work — in  the  cavalry  80,  and 
in  the  artillery  55. 

It  would,  however,  be  quite  incorrect  to 
regard  the  Swiss  recruit  as  a  "  raw "  recruit 
when  he  joins,  for  he  has  done  generally  so 
much  preUminary  gymnastics,  drill,  and  shooting 
during  school  and  earlier  years  that  the  recruits' 
school  is  really  the  development  of  an  already 
fairly  trained  recruit.  Education  in  Switzerland 
is  one  of  tlie  national  institutions  which  have 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  development,  and 
it  is  one  in  which  the  people  take  immense 
interest.  Physical  education  receives  as  much 
attention  as  mental.  Tlie  boys  are  carefully  taught 
the  rudiments  of  drill  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  military  instructions,  and  also 
gymnastics.  Shooting  is  the  national  pastime,  i 
to  wliich  every  young  Swiss  aspires  as  soon  as 
he  can  liold  a  rifle.  In  all  the  country  districts, 
wrestling  competitions  are  very  popular,  and 
numerously  attended.     There  arc,  further,  some 
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7,000    boys    in    the    various    Cadet    Corps    in 
Switzerland. 

The  Cadet  Corps  are  worth  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  In  Switzerland  primary  education 
in  the  State  schools,  between,  roughly,  the  ages 
of  6  and  12  years,  is  compulsory  in  all  classes 
of  the  population.  Children  aspiring  to  higher 
education  pass  into  the  secondary  schools.  Those 
who  do  not  go  into  the  secondary  schools  have, 
in  some  towns,  to  pass  a  qualifying  test  about 
the  age  of  16,  for  which  they  have  to  prepare 
in  the  winter  schools,  and  by  going  to  school 
for  a  day  or  two  a  week  in  the  summer.  But 
the  boys  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  in 
the  secondary  schools,  and  of  the  upper  middle 
schools,  called  "  Gymnasium,"  etc.,  are  those 
which  are  the  source  of  supply  of  the  Cadet 
Corps.  A  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  these  corps  still  exists,  with  the  result  that 
in  some  cantons  or  districts  joining  the  corps 
is  quite  voluntary,  while  in  others,  as  at 
Winterthur,  it  is  obligatory.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  voluntary.  Up  to  16  years 
of  age  the  cadets  get  infantry  drill,  with  a 
short  rifle,  firing  the  Government  ammunition. 
They  fire  30  rounds  a  year  at  the  target 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Regu- 
lations. After  16  years  of  age  the  cadets  join 
the  Artillery  Corps,  which  is  supplied  A\ith 
6-pounder  breech-loading  field  guns.  Each 
cadet  fires  two  rounds  of  common  shell  annually, 
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at  about  1,000  yards  range.  The  Communes, 
or  Cadet  Commissions,  supply  all  arms,  etc., 
and  the  Government  pays  a  capitation  grant 
of  about  2^.  6(1.  per  cadet.  The  instructors  are 
the  schoolmasters,  or  officers  who  voluntarily 
undertake  the  duty.  A  large  proportion  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  officers  of  the 
Army  are  old  schoolboys  who  have  served  in  the 
Cadet  Corps. 

But  the  authorities  attach  far  more  importance 
to  the  voluntary  preparatory  military  training, 
through  wdiich  youths  between  16  and  20  years 
of  age  may  pass.  The  instruction  is  given  by 
officers  who  volunteer  to  do  so  during  a  few 
hours  a  week.  The  object  is  "  by  graduated 
gymnastic  exercises  to  increase  the  will-power, 
strength,  and  courage  of  the  pupils." 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  military 
exercises  of  marching,  overcoming  obstacles, 
and  shooting.  In  the  third  or  last  stage  in- 
struction is  given  in  drill  and  musketry.  In 
1006,  6,795  lads  passed  through  these  courses. 
In  proportion  to  our  population,  the  number 
would  be  about  85,000.  The  Government 
draws  up  the  programme  for  the  courses,  supplies 
arms,  ammunition,  the  necessary  equipment,  pays 
expenses  of  various  kinds,  and  encourages  them 
in  every  way  possil)le.  So  important  are  they 
considered  that  tliey  will  probably  be  made 
obligatory  before  long. 

Of    the    shooting    in    Switzerland    it    is    not 
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necessary  to  say  much.  I  will  merely  mention 
that  in  1906  there  were  3,732  shooting  clubs 
in  existence,  with  220,951  members.  Of  these, 
146,350  members  fired  through  the  obligatory, 
and  78,885  through  the  volunteer  practices. 
The  grants  to  the  shooting  clubs  amounted  to 
£14,000. 

There  is  probably  no  system  of  mobilisation 
so  good  as  that  of  the  Swiss  Army.  As  already 
stated,  each  man  has  his  arms  and  personal 
equipment— his  horse,  if  a  cavalry  man — at  home 
with  him.  These  are  always  maintained  in 
good  order  and  constant  readiness.  Consequently, 
when  the  call  is  made,  which  is  by  proclamation 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  courses  and  manoeuvres, 
and  by  every  available  means  in  case  of  war — 
the  man  merely  puts  on  his  uniform  and  knap- 
sack, shoulders  his  rifle  or  mounts  his  horse, 
says  good-bye  to  his  family,  and  goes  straight  to 
his  mobilisation  centre.  Here,  when  the  men 
are  assembled,  they  fall  in,  the  oath  is  read 
out  to  them,  ammunition  is  issued,  and  they 
are  ready  for  the  field.  No  warrants  are  neces- 
sary ;  the  man's  uniform  is  sufficient  authority 
for  travelling  by  train,  or  any  public  means  of 
conveyance.  The  issue  of  the  corps'  materiel^ 
vehicles,  and  stores  from  the  arsenals  takes  a 
little  longer,  but  it  is  all  effected  in  the  minimum 
of  time,  as  the  stores  are  decentralised,  so  as 
to  be  available  where  wanted  with  the  least 
delay.     Here,  particularly,  the  Swiss  genius  for 
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organisation  displays  itself  to  advantage.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  if  a  mobilisation  order  were 
issued  in  the  early  morning,  by  the  evening  all  the 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  engineer  units  would  be 
ready  for  the  field.  The  artillery  is  slowest  in 
mobilising,  as  it  has  to  take  up  requisitioned 
horses.  The  examination,  valuation,  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  take  a  little  time.  By 
the  evening  of  the  third  day  the  whole  armed 
forces  of  the  nation  would  be  completely 
mobilised. 

An  interesting  side-growth  of  the  Swiss  Army 
are  the  numerous  societies  or  clubs  formed  to 
practise  voluntarily  certain  military  arts — apart 
from  shooting  and  gymnastics.  Such  are  the 
officers'  and  non-commissioned  officers'  societies, 
with  very  numerous  memberships.  In  these, 
debates,  discussions,  and  lectures  are  held ; 
tactical  exercises  carried  out,  military  studies 
of  all  kinds  facilitated  by  libraries,  etc.,  and 
even  addresses  prepared  to  convey  the  opinions 
of  the  members  on  matters  dealing  with  the 
organisation  and  administration  of  the  Army  to 
the  Federal  Government.  There  are,  further, 
cavalry  societies,  pontooning  societies,  gun- 
layers'  societies,  pigeon-post  societies,  mihtary 
musical  societies ;  besides  these,  the  auxiliary 
societies  affiliated  to  tlic  lied  Cross,  which 
instruct  persomicl  according  to  the  licgulutions 
in  force,  prepare  inati'ricl  for  store,  for  trans[)ort 
and  liospital  uses.     Tlie  Central  Association  of 
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tlie  Ued  Cross  has  35  brunches,  witli  18,071 
members.  The  Swiss  JMihtary  JNIcdicjil  Society 
has  24  branches,  with  655  working  members, 
the  Society  of  Good  Samaritans  has  166 
branches,  with  7,233  active  members. 

I  ha^'e  heard  the  argument  used  that  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  compulsory  service 
in  England  w^ould  kill  all  volunteering  and  the 
voluntary  spirit.  If  the  Swiss  nation  is  any 
guide,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  make  a  more 
incorrect  statement.  Apart  from  the  voluntary 
organisations  just  referred  to,  and  the  Cadet 
Corps,  and  the  voluntary  preparatory  miUtary 
training  referred  to  earlier,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  the  ^vork  performed  by  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  may  be  called 
voluntary. 

Para.  76  of  the  old  law,  and  para.  10  of  the 
new  law,  lay  down  the  principle  that  a  man 
must  accept  promotion,  and  the  duties  it  carries 
with  it.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  in  the 
infantry  that  the  law  has  to  be  relied  on  to 
induce  men  to  go  through  the  non-commissioned 
officers'  courses.  There  is  never  any  difficulty 
in  getting  them  to  accept  the  rank  and  duties 
afterw^ards.  The  officers  require  no  persuasion 
at  any  time,  and  the  number  of  officers  serving 
is  largely  in  excess  of  establishment. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  much 
in  the  argument  that  compulsory  military  service 
would   kill    the    volunteering   spirit.      On    the 
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contrary,  my  conviction  is  that  it  would  en- 
courage it  very  much,  as  men  having  passed 
through  their  recruits'  training  know  their  work, 
and  know  that  ever>i:hing  they  are  wilhng  to 
do  is  taken  real  and  full  ad\'antage  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  The  right  sort  of  man 
has  a  liking  for  genuine  soldiering,  a  liking 
which  is,  after  all,  inherent  in  human  nature, 
and  develops  with  encouragement.  The  sort 
of  keenness  that  animates  all  ranks  in  the  Swiss 
Army  very  much  resembles  what  one  sees  in 
one  of  our  crack  volunteer  regiments,  but  it  rests 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  an  almost  perfect 
military  organisation. 

The  Budget  of  the  Swiss  Army  is  naturally 
of  the  greatest  interest. 

On  the  whole,  tlie  Estimates  show  a  regular 
and  steady  rise,  though  this  rise  is  only  in  pro- 
portion with  tlie  general  rise  of  prosperity  of 
the  country.  I  have  made  careful  extracts  from 
the  Estimates  of  1907,  which  I  believe  cover 
all  military  expenditure,  with  the  result  that 
the  receipts  are  shown  as  £1)84,553,  and  the 
expenditure  as  £2,300,885,  leaving  a  balance 
of  expenditure  over  receipts  of  £1,482,341,  or 
nearly  1^^  millions   sterling. 

The  question  c  '  tlie  pay  of  the  Swiss  solchcr 
may  be  touched  upon.  Nobody,  of  course,  gets 
anything  when  not  actually  serving,  and  tlicre 
are  no  pcnsiotis  except  to  indivi(hials  (or  the 
families  of  individuals)  who  may  die  or  become 
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invalided  in  or  through  mihtary  duty.  The 
private  of  infontry  receives  Sd.  a  day  when  on 
duty — a  cavalry  trooper  lOd.  a  day.  The 
highest  officers  in  the  Army  get  up  to  as  much 
as  £2  a  day  when  on  duty,  and  certain  travelling 
and  horse  allowances.  The  only  individuals  who 
receive  a  fixed  yearly  rate  of  pay  are  the  heads 
of  departments  and  military  establishments,  and 
their  staffs  ;  also  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  instruction  personnel.  The  pay 
of  the  chief  of  the  INIilitary  Department  is 
£480  per  annum.  Chief  instructors  of  arms, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
etc.,  get  from  £220  to  £240  per  annum,  and 
about  £48  horse  allowance.  When  on  duty 
officers  are  entitled  to  rations  daily,  or  iOd.  in 
lieu. 

The  administration  of  the  Army  is  a  little 
difficult  to  understand  at  first,  owing  to  the 
double  sovereignty  of  the  Confederation  and 
the  Cantons. 

The  State  Councils  of  the  Cantons  have  each 
in  due  form  a  Mihtary  Department  or  little 
War  Office,  under  a  military  director.  Within 
the  competence  of  the  military  directory  come 
the  following  functions : 

1.  The  providing  of  the  troops  for  the  infantry, 
32  rifle  companies,  the  Dragoon  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  48  batteries  of  field  artillery,  and  10 
companies  of  position  artillery,  also  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers   of  the   cantonal   units   up   to 
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the  rank  of  major,  though  no  officer  can  be 
appointed  without  the  certificates  of  quahfi- 
cation  issued  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

2.  Tlie  providing  of  the  whole  equipment 
for  the  men,  except  arms,  for  which  repayment 
in  money  is  made  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  also  supplies  all  arms  and  corps'  materiel 
direct. 

3.  The  Cantons  are  responsible  for  storage 
and  maintenance  of  the  whole  of  the  arms, 
ammunition,  clothing  and  equipment  of  their 
troops. 

4.  The  Cantons  have  to  supply  the  eight 
territorial  divisions  of  the  Army,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  Confederation,  with  sufficient 
divisional  artillery  and  infantry  ranges,  field- 
firing  areas,  and  also  with  barracks,  which  they 
must  maintain.  For  the  expenditure  on  these 
items  the  Government  now  reimburse  the  Cantons 
to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  annually  on  the 
capital  sunk  in  buildings,  and  4  per  cent,  on 
land.  Profits  from  lands  belong  to  the  Cantons, 
which  in  this  way  recover  some  of  tlie  outhiy. 
The  right  of  appropriation  exists  for  land  required 
solely  for  military  or  public  purposes  ;  speculation 
is  guarded  against  by  the  rule  that  land  no 
longer  required  for  military  purposes  nuist  be 
at  once  returned  to  its  original  owners. 

5.  The  superintendence  of  all  movements  of 
men  of  the  Cantonal  units  within  the  Cantons 
is  Cantonal  Ijusincss.     Tliis  Junction  is  tlic  one 
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which  occasions  the  heaviest  amount  of  work 
to  the  Cantonal  authorities.  Further,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tax  in  lieu  of  personal  service  is 
Cantonal  business ;  half  of  the  tax  is  retained 
by  the  Canton,  the  remainder  being  remitted 
to  the  Federal  Government.^ 

G.  The  granting  of  leave  of  absence  from  duty 
in  the  Cantonal  units  is  a  Cantonal  function. 
Men  are  sometimes  excused  from  training  when 
the  training  takes  place  at  a  time  which  might 
cause  a  man  very  serious  loss  in  his  business,  or 
they  may  be  excused  for  sickness  or  on  account 
of  sickness  or  death  in  the  family.  For  those 
thus  excused,  "  Nachdientskursen  "  or  "  casuals'  " 
courses  are  arranged.  These  "  casuals  "  are  formed 
into  separate  provisional  battalions,  or  other 
units,  in  each  division,  and  carry  out  complete 
repetition  courses  of  their  ow^n.  In  case  of  officers 
the  chief  of  the  Army  at  Headquarters  is  con- 
sulted. Exceptional  circumstances  are  taken 
into  account  when  granting  leave,  and  the 
decision  rests  with  the  military  director.  This 
has  given  rise  to  some  dissatisfaction,  and  it 
is  felt  that  the  officers  commanding  the  troops 
should  have  more  to  say  in  the  matter. 

The  superintendence  of  the  compulsory  shoot- 
ing courses  is  Federal  business.  Practically, 
all  other  military  business  is  Federal.  The 
recruiting  is  carried  out  under  Federal  district 
recruiting   officers,   with   the   assistance    of   the 

'  This  tax  brought  in  last  year  the  sum  of  £16^000, 
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district  commandants.  Several  districts  are 
united  under  each  divisional  commandant.  The 
district  commandants  are  appointed  by  the 
Cantons,  fifteen  to  twenty  communities,  accord- 
ing to  size,  under  section  chiefs,  are  united 
into  districts.  All  expenses  on  account  of 
Federal  functions  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  Cantons. 

The  examination  of  recruits,  their  distribution 
to  the  various  arms,  their  instruction,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  troops  and  special 
troops,  armament,  workshops,  the  supply  of  corps' 
mdtiT/el,  the  appointment  of  the  higher  staffs, 
and  of  all  officers  above  the  rank  of  major, 
is  all  Federal  business.  Company  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  appointed  by  their  company 
connnanders,  battalion  non-commissioned  officers 
by  the  majors.  For  the  Army  Staffs  and 
General  Staff,  non-connnissioned  officers  are 
appointed   by  Federal  authorities. 

Tlie  Staff'  of  the  military  directors  of  the 
Cantons  consist  of  a  secretary,  the  superintendents 
of  arsenals  and  stores,  with  a  staff'  of  workmen 
and  a  body  of  clerks. 

The  remainder  of  the  field  artillery,  and  of 
the  position  artillery  companies,  the  guides 
cavalry  squadrons,  the  Maxim  companies,  the 
riffe  battalions,  tiie  engineers,  the  mountain 
artillery,  tiie  balloon  company,  the  medical  supply 
and  administrative  troops,  are  all  Federal. 

Although  the  pay  of  the  Swiss  soldier  is  small. 
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the  State  makes  provision  for  the  famihes  of 
such  men  as  have  met  with  serious  mishap  in, 
or  as  a  result  of,  their  services,  and  are  conse- 
quently prevented  from  supporting  their  families 
altogether  or  in  part.  This  relief  is  only  given, 
however,  to  the  poor  who  really  require  it.  A 
certain  amount  of  provision  is  also  made  by  the 
Communes  for  the  indigent  families  of  men  called 
to  the  Colours,  and  which  would  be  left  other- 
wise in  distress.  The  new  law  extends  the 
scope  of  their  relief  a  good  deal,  so  that  the 
really  poor  may  not  be  sufferers  owing  to  the 
breadwinner  of  the  family  being  called  away  in 
his  country's  service. 

The  extent  to  which  trade  and  employment 
are  interfered  with  by  the  periodical  calls  for 
trainings  seems  to  be  really  slight.  In  ordinary 
trades  and  business,  or  professional  occupations, 
the  disturbance  is  very  small.  The  actual 
periods  of  duty  are  known  to  all  beforehand, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  individual  from 
his  work  for  a  time  is  perfectly  a  matter  of 
course.  The  doctor  or  solicitor  puts  a  notice 
into  the  paper  to  say  that  he  will  be  absent 
at  manoeuvres.  The  hotel  porter  gets  so  much 
leave  from  his  employer.  The  individual  who 
suffers  most  is  the  farmer,  who  may  have  a  crop 
to  get  in  just  at  the  moment  when  his  farm 
hands  are  called  away  to  the  Colours.  I  met 
near  Berne  the  other  day  a  farmer  who  was  look- 
ing at  his  ripening  crops.     Talking  to  him  about 
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the  manceuvres  he  said  that  all  his  five  sons  had 
been  called  out  at  the  same  time.  I  asked  him 
what  they  were  employed  at,  and  he  said  they 
all  worked  on  his  farm.  On  my  saying  that 
he  would  have  some  difficulty  with  his  crops, 
he  said  :  "  Yes,  but  w^'ll  try  to  get  them  in 
first,  and  what  we  can't  get  in  then  we'll  get 
in  after."  He  was  quite  philosophical  about 
the  matter,  and  showed  no  sign  of  considering 
it  a  hardship  that  all  his  sons  had  to  leave  at 
a  critical  moment.  The  staunchest  supporters 
of  the  military  system  are  the  farming  class — 
the  bulk  of,  and  the  best  of,  the  population. 
They  have  the  most  to  lose  by  it,  but  they 
recognise  its  value,  and  accept  the  inconvenience 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  know  to  be  the  general 
good.  The  loudest  outcry  against  the  system 
is  made  by  just  those  classes  who  lose  nothing 
and  are  not  even  inconvenienced  by  their  short 
periodical  spells  of  duties,  and  who  are  precisely 
the  people  who  benefit  most  by  being  subjected 
to  discipline  and  wholesome,  physical,  and 
mental  training.  It  is  this  class  which  supplies 
the  few  anti-mihtarists  who  spread  fantastic  talcs 
about  the  Army  l)eing  used  to  oppress  hibour, 
of  shooting  down  unarmed  crowds,  of  bayonet 
charges  against  women  and  children.  These  are 
all  shameless  inventions,  for  no  shot  has  ever 
})een  fired,  no  bayonet  charge  has  ever  been 
delivered,  and  nobody  has  ever  been  killed  by 
the   troops.      A    few  slight   injuries   only   have 
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hceii  iiiHicted.  Soldiers  have  only  been  called 
out  to  suppress  disorder  and  ensure  respect  for 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

It  is  the  few  anti-militarists,  too,  who  lead 
the  clamour  against  the  employment  of  the 
military  in  case  of  riots.  Owing  to  the  military 
system,  every  Swiss  man  becomes,  in  a  sense, 
the  guardian  of  the  good  order  of  the  country. 
This  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  citizen  is  the 
reason  why  Switzerland  requires  so  small  a  body 
of  police.  In  a  town  like  Lucerne,  for  instance, 
there  are  only  forty  policemen.  If  the  National 
Army  were  not  there  to  uphold  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  police  force  would  have  to  be  largely 
increased.  AVhat  the  people  think  of  riots, 
disorders,  and  their  suppression  may  be  inferred 
from  the  facts  of  the  strike  riots  at  Ziirich 
in  1906.  The  authorities  hesitated  so  long  in 
applying  force  to  quell  the  disturbances  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  communes  which  w^ere 
the  scene  of  the  troubles  lost  all  patience, 
and  threatened  that  unless  the  Government 
w^ould  call  out  the  troops  and  restore  quiet, 
they  themselves  would  turn  out  with  their 
bayonets  and  drive  the  rioters  out.  This  attitude 
of  the  people  was  one  of  the  causes  which  finally 
induced  the  authorities  to  turn  out  the  troops 
for  the  unpleasant  duty  of  suppressing  rioting. 
When  the  troops  w^ere  turned  out — and  this  was 
done  wdth  great  rapidity  when  finally  decided 
upon — the  trouble  ceased  as  if  by  magic,  without 
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a  shot  being  fired  or  a  bayonet  being  used.  The 
truth,  however,  is  not  always  a  safeguard  against 
the  mahcious  statement  of  the  anti-mihtarist 
fanatics  and  calculating  professional  demagogues, 
who  endeavour  to  represent  the  troops  as  being 
employed  against  labour  (a  preposterous  state- 
ment, since  labour  is  the  source  of  the  country's 
prosperity)  instead  of  against  disorder,  as  was 
really  the  case. 

The  disturbance  to  trade,  to  the  business  of 
the  great  industrial  establishments,  and  to  the 
earnings  of  workmen,  may  be  estimated  by 
figures  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sulzer  Brothers, 
of  Winterthur — the  chiefs  of  one  of  the  greatest 
industrial  concerns  in  the  country.  Of  their 
3,454  workmen  of  Swiss  nationality,  28*4  per 
cent,  are  liable  for  military  duty — that  is,  to 
service  in  the  Auszug,  men  between  20  and 
32,  and  in  the  Landwehr,  men  between  32 
and  44  years  of  age.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
men  in  the  works  who  have  not  been  accepted 
for  military  duty,  or  who  are  beyond  the  liability 
age.  In  190C,  IG-G  per  cent,  of  the  Avorkmen 
performed  military  duty.  The  loss  to  the  firm 
was  altogether  r44  per  cent,  of  the  total  working 
days  in  the  year. 

Em])loyers  of  labour  in  Switzerland  consider 
that  tiie  small  loss  in  working  time  is  inorc  than 
compensated  for  by  tiie  increased  elliciency  of" 
the  men. 

1    now   come    to   a   portion    of   tny    remarks 
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whicli,  I  confess,  causes  me  a  little  difficulty. 
It  is  the  critical  part.  It  may  be  urged  that 
I  ha\'e  been  so  unsparing  in  my  praise  of  all 
things  connected  with  the  Swiss  military  system 
that  I  have  left  no  room  for  criticism.  I  will 
say  that  in  all  organisations  there  must  be  some 
parts  less  perfect  than  others.  There  are  some 
points  in  which  the  weakness  of  a  Mihtia  system 
is  evident.  I  am  the  more  emboldened  to  speak 
out  on  this  subject,  as  the  best  Swiss  officers 
know  the  weak  points  as  well  as  any  outsider  can, 
and  have  criticised  them  quite  unhesitatingly. 
It  is  part  of  the  splendid  spirit  of  this  fine  Army 
that  they  do  not  attempt  to  gloss  over  their 
failings,  but  drag  them  into  the  light  and 
continually  work  for  improvement. 

One  weak  point  of  the  Militia  system  is  the 
misfortune  that  political  "  pull "  sometimes  en- 
ables men  of  less  capacity  to  oust  others  of 
greater  capacity  from  important  appointments 
and  commands. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  very  little  of  this,  for 
public  life  is  very  sound  and  pure.  Besides, 
officers  in  prominent  positions  are  so  watched 
and  criticised  by  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
public,  that  men  of  a  dangerous  degree  of  in- 
capacity cannot  long  maintain  their  positions, 
any  more  than  it  would  be  easy  for  a  third-rate 
cricketer  to  hide  his  incapacity  if  made  to  play 
in  an  all-England  eleven.  The  danger  exists 
though,   of    men,    not    quite    the    best,    being 
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appointed  to  positions  they  should  not  occupy ; 
and  this  danger  the  Swiss  recognise  them- 
selves. 

I  think  it  is  usually  admitted  that  the  weakest 
point   in   their   Militia   system  is  the   difficulty 
of    procuring     officers     and    non-commissioned 
officers  having  sufficient  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge.     Nothinof  whatever   can   be  said  in 
disparagement   of  these   cadres  from  the  point 
of  view  of  ordinary  education  or  keenness  and 
devotion  to  duty.     Their  keenness  is  really  quite 
admirable,  and  what  they  do  learn  in  the  short 
time   they  have  to  study   the   many-sided   and 
difficult  business  of  an  officer's  duty,  is  simply 
astonishing.    But  good-will  and  good  material  are 
not  sufficient  alone  to  turn  out  the  highly  qualified 
officer.     The  Achilles   heel  of  a  Militia  Army 
lies   in  the  difficulty  of  providing  officers   and 
non-commissioned  officers  with  sufficient  practical 
professional  knowledge  and  experience  in  leader- 
ship and  command.    The  small  body  of  instructors 
— permanent  officers — in  the  Swiss  Army  renders 
priceless  services,  and  one  has  only  to  observe 
the  handling  of  a  detachment  by  one  of  these 
to   recognise   the    touch    of   the    expert.     The 
organisation  of  the  Swiss  Army  has  been  thought 
out    by    highly    competent    experts,    and    the 
training  of  the  troops  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  small  body  of  professionals.     Under  the  easy 
conditions    of    peace    manoeuvres,     the    sliort- 
comings  of  the  subordinate  leaders  are  notice- 
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jible.  Under  the  infinitely  more  trying  conditions 
of  war,  the  weakness  might  have  serious  con- 
sequences. What  the  most  competent  critics 
in  Switzerland  think  may  be  gathered  from  the 
frequent  reports  on  the  subject.  We  should 
be  better  situated  in  this  respect  in  England. 
Prominent  Swiss  officers  have  often  said  to  me, 
"  What  an  immense  advantage  England  would 
always  have  in  her  permanent  Army — if  she 
organises  an  Army  like  ours  for  home  defence. 
She  can  always  have  the  services  of  a  large 
number  of  highly  trained  staff  and  regimental 
officers.  The  Regular  Army  would  supply  just 
the  element  we  lack." 

Another  point  of  less  excellence  in  the  Swiss 
Army  is  the  artillery ;  but  one  of  the  most 
eminent  officers  of  the  Swiss  Army  has  told 
me  that  the  difficulty  of  the  artillery  is  not  so 
much  due  to  an  inherent  defect  of  the  Militia 
system  as  to  a  traditional  formalism  handed 
down  in  the  artillery  from  former  days. 

If  the  Swiss  artillery,  as  artillery,  can  be  made 
as  efficient  as  the  Swiss  cavalry  is  as  cavalry, 
we  may  say  that  the  Militia  system  will  answer 
for  artillery  also.  There  are  many  capable  men 
working  hard  to  raise  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  artillery.  As  this  persevering  people  gener- 
ally succeed  in  removing  what  it  considers  to 
be  defects,  there  is  no  doubt  a  hopeful  future 
for  the  artillery. 

These  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  impor- 
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tant  points   in  which   the   Swiss  Army  is  less 
excellent  than  elsewhere. 

The  chief  features  of  the  new  law  for  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Army,  which  was  passed 
after  a  referendum  to  the  people  of  Switzerland 
on  November  3,  1907,  are : 

1.  Full  provision  for  theftimily  of  a  "  defence- 
man  "  which  is  placed  in  need  through  the  man 
being  called  to  duty.  This  provision  cannot 
ever  be  reclaimed  by  the  State,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  a  loan  or  a  debt  of  the  soldier's.  This  will 
remove  almost  tlie  only  cause  of  any  hardship 
to  individuals  through  the  military  service.  Its 
need  has  been  increasingly  felt  of  recent  years, 
and  its  introduction  is  a  great  satisfaction. 

2.  The  furnishing  of  a  proportion  of  the  troops 
with  mountain  equipment.  It  seems  strange 
that,  though  Switzerland  is  par  excellence  the 
mountain  country  of  Europe,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Army  is  not  equipped  as  moun- 
tain troops.  I  confess  that  it  is  inexplicable  to 
me.  Troops  equipped  for  work  in  the  mountains 
are  always  at  home  in  the  plains,  but  the  con- 
verse does  not  hold  good.  The  Frencli,  Italians, 
and  Austrians,  too,  have  now  large  bodies  of 
troops  specially  equipped  and  trained  for  work 
in  the  mountains.  Tlie  Swiss  are  at  last  about 
to  make  good  what  many  of  their  best  officers 
consider  a  serious  defect. 

3.  A  much  more  extensive,  support  by 
Government    of    the   (iymnastic    Associations, 
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whicli  will  now  officially  be  charged  with  the 
physical  preparation  of  the  youth  of  Switzerland 
for  their  duty  as  citizen  soldiers.  This  is 
another  good  step  forward  in  the  matter  of  the 
physical  education  of  the  people. 

4.  Increase  of  the  period  of  the  recruits' 
courses,  from  45  to  65  days  for  the  infantry, 
from  57  to  75  days  for  the  artillery,  and  from 
82  to  90  days  for  the  cavalry.  In  this  we  see 
the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  45  days  is  no 
longer  sufficient  for  the  training  of  the  infantry 
recruit.  Modern  fighting  makes  such  large 
demands  on  the  individual  intelligence  and  skill 
of  the  soldier  in  the  ranks,  that  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  that  he  should  receive  a  higher 
degree  of  indi^ddual  training. 

5.  The  repetition  courses  for  the  infantry 
and  engineers  in  future  to  be  annual  ones  of 
eleven  days  each,  instead  of  biennial  ones  of 
eighteen  days.  The  artillery  and  fortress  troops 
will  have  annual  trainings  of  fifteen  days.  It 
is  felt  that  in  this  way  the  men  will  be  kept 
more  up  to  the  mark,  and  the  excellent  results 
achieved  in  the  cavalry,  owing  in  part  to  the 
system  obtaining  in  that  arm,  give  good  grounds 
for  the  opinion  that  similar  benefits  will  be 
derived  by  the  other  arms.  The  number  of 
repetition  courses,  too,  will  be  seven,  and  falling 
in  the  earlier  years  of  a  man's  servdce,  will  thus 
cause  even  less  disturbance  to  his  civil  occupation 
than  now. 
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6.  The  period  of  training  for  junior  officers, 
especially  of  the  infantry,  is  to  be  increased  to 
220  days  instead  of  200.  The  great  necessity 
for  improving  the  training  of  the  officers  is 
recognised  in  this  measure.  Also  for  officers 
above  the  rank  of  captain  the  periods  of  training 
for  the  General  Staff  are  to  be  increased. 

7.  A  certain  increase  of  the  executive  functions 
of  the  Central  Authority,  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  the  functions  of  the  Cantons,  are 
proposed.  This  is  necessary  for  the  increase  of 
efficiency  in  various  branches  of  the  service.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  make  the  whole  of  the  field 
artillery  Federal  troops,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
24  batteries  Federal  and  48  batteries  Cantonal. 

8.  Increase  of  the  direct  influence  of  the 
higher  leaders  on  the  recruiting,  training,  and 
command  of  the  troops  serving  under  them. 
This  is  an  excellent  measure,  designed  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  commanders  by  increasing 
their  responsibility.  The  additional  work  de- 
manded of  the  men  is  only  a  total  of  ten  days, 
spread  over  all  their  Auszug  service,  and  against 
this,  seven  days  formerly  devoted  to  inspection 
of  arms  during  the  years  the  men  are  not  re- 
quired to  turn  out  can  be  deducted. 

The  additional  charge  on  the  Estimates  is  only 
about  £160,000  a  year.  This  can  easily  be 
covered  by  the  surplus  of  the  revenue. 

The  points  of  chief  excellence  in  the  Swiss 
Army,  after  the  spirit  which  animates   it,  and 
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which  must  always  be  placed  first,  is  the 
perfection  of  the  organisation  in  all  its  details, 
down  to  the  smallest  of  the  subsidiary  services. 
It  really  is  an  Army,  complete  and  ready. 

Once  the  people  of  England  have  become 
familiar  with  a  system  like  the  present  Swiss 
Militia  system,  have  learnt  that  the  devil  is 
not  so  black  as  he  is  painted — that  the  ex- 
pressions "  militarism  "  and  "  conscription  "  are 
phrases  without  meaning  when  applied  to  a 
national  service  system  like  the  Swiss,  and  that 
such  a  system  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  a 
people,  and  has  no  drawbacks,  then  all  the  great 
body  of  hard-working,  sensible,  patriotic  English- 
men will  surely  insist  that  we  have  it.  But  they 
must  first  thoroughly  understand  what  it  all 
means. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  conditions  in 
England  and  Switzerland  are  different.  So  they 
are,  but  largely  to  England's  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  economy — our  industrial  resources  are 
incomparably  greater.  We  could  pay  officers 
and  men  more,  possibly  double  as  much  as  in 
Switzerland,  and  this  would  balance  the  economy 
in  the  production  of  materiel,  food  supply, 
horses,  etc.,  so  that  the  net  expenditure  might 
be  in  the  same  proportion  after  all. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  England  we 
should  only  have  about  130,000  men  annually 
available  for  a  JNIilitia  Army,  after  the  needs 
of  the  Navy,  the   Regular  Army,   and   of  the 
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Mercantile  Marine  have  been  satisfied,  and  after 
allowing  for  emigration,  and  the  necessary 
rejections  on  physical  grounds. 

The  principle  of  universal  obligation  to  serve 
could  be  equally  applied  to  the  men  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  in  relation  to  the  Navy 
instead  of  the  Army.  A  great  reserve  could 
thus  be  created  for  the  personnel  of  the  fleet. 

All  are  agreed  tliat  the  recruiting  for  the 
Navy  cannot  be  encroached  upon,  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  all  recognise  the  equally  imperative 
needs  of  the  Regular  Army,  which  alone  can 
enable  us  to  fulfil  our  Imperial  obligations. 
Circumstances  might  arise  which  might  con- 
ceivably require  us  to  reinforce  the  garrison  in 
India  with  50,000  men,  or  more,  to  stay  there 
some  time.  This  must  be  a  function  of  the 
Regular  Army.  Complications  may  also  arise 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  requiring  the  im- 
mediate employment  of  a  striking  force  of  from 
100,000  to  150,000  men.  These  must  also  be 
furnished  by  the  Regular  Army.  The  National 
Militia  Army  cannot  replace  the  Regular  Army. 
But  it  would  immensely  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Regular  Army,  as  it  would  of  the  fleet, 
by  setting  them  both  free  to  carry  out  in  full 
strength  the  duties  for  which  they  exist. 

Therefore,  the  35,000  recruits  annually  re- 
quired to  keep  the  Regular  iVrmy  up  to  strength 
must  not  be  encroached  upon.  But  with  a 
recruit    contingent    of    l.*iO,000    men    annually, 
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giving  them  a  tyiree  months'  recruit  course  and 
eight  annual  trainings  of  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
we  should  have  an  Army  a  million  strong, 
costing  £6,000,000  a  year.'  This  is  very  httle 
more  than  our  Militia  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers 
cost,  probably  less,  if  all  the  expenses  incurred 
on  behalf  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  could  be 
ascertained,  while  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
efficient  as  an  Army. 

It  is  little  use  for  the  military  authorities  in 
England  to  speak :  there  is  always  a  suspicion 
of  motive.  It  is  now  essentially  a  matter  for 
the  people,  and  it  is  the  business  of  those  most 
nearly  in  touch  with  the  people  to  inform  the 
people.  It  is  not  a  party  or  class  matter — it 
is  a  national  one,  and  affects  us  all,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  simply  by  virtue  of  our  all 
being  Britons. 

'  Tliese  proposals,  though  similar  to  those  of  the  National  Service 
League^  are  not  precisely  the  same. 
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APPENDIX    A 

ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  INTERFEEENCE  INVOLVED  IN  TRADE 
AND  COMMERCE  BY  A  SYSTEM  OF  COMPULSORY  MILITARY 
TRAINING. 

A  MOST  careful  calculation  made  by  an  employer  of  labour 
on  the  basis  of  the  Census  Returns,  and  the  number  of 
males  engaged  in  different  pursuits  in  this  country, 
shows  that  daring  the  main  period  of  training  (the  period 
of  three  or  four  months)  employers  would  be  deprived 
of  not  more  than  2'58  per  cent,  of  the  nation"'s  available 
labour.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  fortnight's  training, 
the  interference  would  be  even  much  less  than  this, 
especially  as  all  men  would  not  be  trained  at  the  same 
time. 

An  entirely  independent  investigation  by  a  Volunteer 
officer  employed  in  large  machine  works,  and  carried  out 
among  fourteen  large  works  of  different  kinds  in  an 
important  manufacturing  town  in  the  north,  shows  that 
the  average  number  of  youths  of  eighteen  liable  for  the 
three  or  four  months'  recruit  training  in  all  these  works, 
amounts  to  3*48  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  these  calculations,  arrived 
at  quite  independently  of  actual  statistics,  coincides 
almost  completely  with  the  facts  ascertained  in  the  case 
of  Messrs.  Sulzer  Bros,  in  Switzerland  and  the  Norwegian 
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firms  (which  arc  under  a  similar  Mihtia  system),  of  which 
a  hst  is  given  helow  : 

Percentage  of  efnploijc.^t  nxvay  on   the  recrnifs  course  in  a 
normal  year  hi  the  firvi  of  Messrs.  Sulzer  Bros.,  of 
Wintetihur,  Switzerland,  and  a  number  of  Norwegian 
firms. 

Switzerland 


1906 

1907 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Sulzer  Bros.         .         .         .         , 

2-6 



Suchard,  Neuchatel     . 

117 

2-07 

Maschinenfabrii<,  Oerhkon  . 

2-44 

101 

Nestle  &  Co 

2-52 

1-36 

Peter  &  Kohler  .         .         .         . 

2-12 

•64 

Berner  Alpenmilch  Co. 

1-35 

3-80 

Bell  &  Co 

1-43 

•23 

Schweizerische  Lokomotiv  Co.     . 

4-95 

6^09 

Giving  an  average  of  . 

2-32 

2-17 

Norway 

Roros  Copper  Mines  . 

3-1 

2-1 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills 

1-5 

•62 

Messrs,  Tostrupp 

5 

— 

Steen  &  Strong  .         .         .         . 

4 

— 

Trondhjem  (including  repetition 

courses)  .         .         .         .         . 

5-9 

— 

Giving  an'average  of  . 

3-9 

1-36 

APPENDIX    B 

The  following  brief  report  was  issued  to  the  Press  shortly 
after  the  return  of  the  British  Committee  to  England. 

The  inquiries  made  by  the  British  Committee  which 
has  recently  been  enabled  by  the  generous  courtesy  of 
the  Swiss  Government  to  investigate  the  Swiss  military 
system,  led  the  Committee  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  is  extremely  popular  in  Switzerland,  and  has 
produced  results  of  which  the  Swiss  nation  may  well  be 
proud.  It  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  national  educa- 
tion,  and   conduces   to  the   moral  and  physical  welfare 
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of  the  Swiss  people ;  it  brings  together  all  classes  of 
the  community  in  friendly  comradeship  and  co-operation 
in  a  common  cause ;  and  it  appears  to  entail  but  slight 
interference  with  the  industrial  life  of  the  people.  The 
period  of  training  is  extremely  brief  (months  instead  of 
years),  as  compared  with  that  enforced  in  other  Con- 
tinental armies ;  but  the  present  period  is  considered 
insufficient  by  the  military  authorities,  and  a  Bill  some- 
what to  extend  the  period  has  passed  both  Chambers, 
and  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  a  referendum. 

In  our  opinion  there  are  features  of  the  Swiss  organisa- 
tion Avhich  the  British  Regular  and  Auxiliary  Forces 
might  with  advantage  study. 

The  Committee  desire  to  place  on  record  their  deep 
indebtedness  to  the  Federal  authorities  for  the  exceptional 
facilities  which  have  been  accorded  to  it,  and  to  express 
their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  the 
generous  hospitality  with  which  its  members  have  been 
everywhere  received  by  the  representatives  of  the  Federal, 
the  Cantonal,  and  the  civic  authority. 

Ampthill  Frank  IIilder 

Newton  Frank  L.  Joseph 
H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby         H.  F.   B.   Lynch 

Edward  Beauchamp  G.  F.  MacMunn 

Harold  Cox  W.  J.  Morgan 

G.  R.  Crosfield  G.  K.  Naylor 

Joseph  Elwell  A.  G.  Rickards 

Eustace  Fiennes  George  F.  Shee 

Bartle  G.  Frere  Douglas  Story 

C.  S.  Goldman  T.  Bland  Strange 

W.  Hartley  Major-General 

Joseph  B.  Stubbs 

It  will  be  noted  that,  owing  to  their  official  position, 
the  five  Labour  M.P.s  who  formed  part  of  the  Committee 
did  not  feel  able  to  sign  any  common  rcpcjrt. 
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Area     . . 

Population 

Qovemment 


SAVITZER 

15,500  square  miles. 

3,300,000. 

Federal  Republic  with  Universal  Manhood  Suffrage. 

THE   SWISS 

Table  showing  Total  Service  performed  by  various 
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77 
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11 

77 
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27 

32 

7 

11 

77 

Medical,  Supply,  Trans- 

port, etc. 

60 

27 

32 

7 

11 

77 

Ifote. — Days  of  assembly  and  dismissal  (2  per 
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LAND 

Revenue   ..  . .     £5,300,000. 

Army  Expenditure    £1,500,000. 
Total  Trade        ..     £100,000,000. 

MILITIA    ARMY 

Arms  under  the  Laws  of  1874  and  1907  respectively 


Lantlsturm  or 
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NORWEGIAN   MILITIA  SYSTEM 

By  J.  W,  LewiSj  late  19th  Hussars 
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INTRODUCTION 

[Abridged  report  of  an  inquiry  into  the  Norwegian  system  of 
universal  service  carried  out  for  the  National  Service  League 
in  the  autumn  of  1907.  The  League  at  the  same  time  sent  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  to  Switzerland  to  carry  out  a  similar 
investigation,  the  object  being  to  place  before  the  British 
public  the  facts  as  to  the  working  of  the  two  great  European 
Militia  Systems.] 


The  average  Englishman  who  shirks  facing 
the  obligation  of  national  defence  would  be 
probably  astonished,  if  not  reassured,  at  the 
matter-of-fact  and  easy  way  in  which  that 
obligation  is  carried  out  in  a  matured  system 
of  Universal  Service  such  as  the  Norwegian. 
In  Norway  it  is  not  only  every  man's  duty  but 
his  right  and  an  honour  to  serve,  and  not  to 
be  allowed  to  do  so  is  regarded  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  as  the  accompaniment  of  State 
punishment  in  its  severer  forms. 

The  population  of  Norway  is  a  little  over 
two  millions,  the  chief  occupation  being  agri- 
cultural, while  the  area  is  .slightly  larger  tlian 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  more  than  half 
being  bare  mountain  land.  The  inliabitants 
are  for  the  most  part  a  prosaic  people,  with 
rather    a    melancholy   disposition,   inclining    to 
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fatalism.  Their  character  has  been  strengthened 
by  a  long  and  keen  struggle  for  national 
independence,  sustained  with  a  patient  tenacity 
well  deserving  its  ultimate  success.  Social 
conditions  may  perhaps  have  tended  to  assist 
in  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  offered 
a  singularly  adaptable  field  for  a  system  of 
common  responsibility.  In  this  connection 
the  following  extract  from  a  book  published 
in  1900  under  Government  auspices  may  be 
quoted :  "  Among  civilized  States  there  is 
scarcely  any  that  is  so  fortunate  with  regard 
to  the  equality  of  its  social  conditions  as 
Norway.  There  is  no  nobility  with  political 
or  economic  privileges,  no  large  estates,  no 
capitalist  class.  The  cultivable  land  is  divided 
among  a  number  of  small  freeholders,  who  con- 
stitute the  most  numerous  class  of  society  and 
its  sound  nucleus.  .  .  .  The  highest  and  lowest 
strata  of  society  are,  on  the  whole,  no  farther 
removed  from  one  another  than  that  there  is 
constant  reciprocal  action  between  them  and 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other." 

The  Norwegians,  unlike  ourselves,  have  never 
allowed  the  sense  of  individual  obligation  to 
the  State  to  lapse,  and  there  exists  the  recogni- 
tion that,  beyond  the  primitive  duty  of  defending 
his  family,  every  citizen  has  in  common  a 
responsibility  for  the  defence  of  his  country. 
This  responsibility  has  become  so  much  an 
integral  part  of  every  man's  life,  as  it   was  of 
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his  father's  before  him,  that  it  is  hard  for  him 
to  realise  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  in 
England  are  attached  to  its  fulfilment.  Even 
the  unpatriotic  cannot  conjure  up  any  real  or 
serious  interference  with  their  civil  occupation, 
and  readily  acknowledge  not  only  its  necessity, 
but  also  the  physical  and  mental  advantages  to 
the  nation. 

Outside  every  man's  own  particular  sphere, 
and  beyond  the  little  narrowing  circle  in 
which  he  lives  and  thinks,  is  this  great  common 
work  which  every  citizen  is  bound  to  do.  In 
the  performance  of  this,  the  State  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  ;  everybody  is  alike,  and, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  has  to  do  his  share. 
No  one,  however  much  he  opposes  universal 
service,  whether  on  the  ground  of  religious 
scruples,  or  influenced  by  some  false  idea  of 
liberty,  can  deny  the  broadening  effect  and  the 
strong  national  cohesion  which  this  common 
task  must  give.  Nations  which,  having  reached 
the  high-water  mark  of  prosperity,  rest  in  self- 
indulgent  ease  may  well  pause  to  admire  a 
system  under  which  men  have  the  light  to  take 
part  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  those 
rejected  are  ashamed  to  face  the  womenkind  in 
their  native  villages. 

Each  man  recognises  his  own  liability  in 
case  of  war,  and  no  experiments  to  avoid  the 
real  issue  are  necessary  when  tliis  issue  is 
courageously  faced.     The  quiet  attitude  of  the 
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Norwegian  people  in  the  crisis  with  Sweden  in 
1905  should  commend  itself  to  us.  Every 
individual  knew  that  if  war  broke  out  his  position 
would  not  be  one  of  sitting  at  home  and 
criticising,  not  unknown  here.  The  nation  had 
made  up  its  mind,  and  though  there  was  no 
desire  for  war,  there  was  a  strong  determination 
to  see  the  matter  through.  Individual  training 
gave  national  unity  and  national  confidence. 
The  lack  of  this  breeds  the  class  (with  which  we 
in  England  are  unfortunately  familiar)  who  in 
national  emergencies  vaunt  themselves  as  the 
friends  of  every  country  but  their  own,  and  thus 
cloak  their  dread  of  being  at  last  brought  face 
to  face  with  responsibilities  hitherto  successfully 
shirked. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  literature  of  the 
Peace  Association  can  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  lofty  aims  typified  by  the  idea  of  imiversal 
peace,  nor  can  he  help  regretting  the  enormous 
expenditure  on  weapons  of  war  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  Hague  Conference 
has,  however,  shown  us  clearly  and  beyond 
contradiction  that  even  among  highly  civilized 
nations  the  necessity  for  expansion  and  the 
fierce  competition  in  a  growing  struggle  for 
existence  must  postpone  the  realisation  of 
these  aims  beyond  the  horizon  of  practical  and 
common-sense  statesmanship. 

Again,  even  if  enlightened  nations  reach  the 
goal  of  peace,  are  they  to  put  themselves  at 
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the  mercy  of  nations  as  yet  uninfluenced  by 
the  sentimentaHty  of  extreme  civihsation  ?  Is 
it  not  therefore  folly,  almost  criminal  in  char- 
acter, for  any  one  to  suggest  that  under  these 
conditions  Great  Britain  should  lay  down  her 
arms,  or  even  reduce  her  strength,  to  the  peril  of 
her  great  empire,  with  all  its  responsibilities  ? 

Such  ideas  only  tend  to  defeat  their  own 
object.  For  England  weakened  must  constitute 
a  grave  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  ;  her 
overthrow  would  result  in  wide-spread  ruin 
and  bloodshed,  engulfing  the  millions  of  varied 
colour  and  creed  who  now  look  to  her  for 
guidance  on  the  road  to  enlightenment  and 
civilisation.  History,  too,  teaches  the  lesson 
that  training  for  self-defence  is  the  best  method 
of  maintaining  that  vigour  in  a  nation  which 
is  essential  to  its  existence.  The  greatest  lover 
of  peace  may  therefore  well  pause  to  consider 
the  scope  which  the  lack  of  this  tonic  gives  to 
all  the  disintegrating  forces  of  decay,  and  the 
resultant  evils  in  every  branch  of  national  life. 

The  true  criterion  of  national  safety  lies, 
not  in  Utopian  ideals  of  universal  peace,  but 
in  strength  and  the  quiet  confidence  which  it 
produces.  Can  our  present  system  of  national 
defence  in  England  be  said  to  give  tliis  ?  If 
not,  our  position  must  even  now  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Behind  our  Navy  and  Army,  each  witii 
Imperial     responsibilities,     we     lia\e     hitherto 
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depended  for  the  defence  of  these  shores  on  a 
heterogeneous  body  of  half-trained  auxiharies, 
totally  incomplete  in  artillery,  transport,  and 
other  services.  The  gratitude  of  the  whole 
nation  is  due  to  our  present  War  Minister  for 
introducing  order  into  this  confused  collection  | 
of  units ;  still  more  for  having  given  the  i 
auxiliary  land  forces  a  definite  position  in  the  i 
country's  defence  and  a  more  dignified  status 
among  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown.  Mr. 
Haldane  has  not  only  done  this,  but  he  has 
given  us  the  framework  for  a  real  citizen  army, 
the  organisation  of  which  it  should  be  possible 
to  interweave  very  closely  with  that  of  the  civil 
administration  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the 
Regular  Army  on  the  other.  These  are  steps 
in  a  forward  direction,  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  exaggerated,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  but  steps. 

The  existence  of  our  Auxiliary  Forces,  and  j. 
the  money  we  spend  on  them,  are  recognitions  | 
of  the  necessity  of  a  second  line,  both  to 
support  our  Regular  Army  and  to  release  the 
Navy  from  the  fettering  responsibility  entailed  , 
by  the  immediate  defence  of  these  shores.  It  I 
is  therefore  plain  that  unless  these  duties  can 
be  adequately  performed  the  money  is  being 
thrown  away  on  what  can  only  be  called  a  sham, 
and  could  more  usefully  be  added  to  our  Naval 
Estimates.  What  does  adequate  performance 
necessitate  ?     It  means  : 
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1.  That  the  Regular  Army  in  case  of  need 
should  be  able  to  count  on  the  effective  support 
of  the  whole  able-bodied  manhood  of  the 
country.  But  how  can  this  be  possible  with  a 
force  in  which  service  is  left  to  the  few  instead 
of  being  the  duty  of  all  ?  How,  again,  can  the 
support  be  effective  with  an  absolute  lack  of  sys- 
tematic training  for  qjfjicei's  and  non-commissioned 
ojficei's,  and  with  the  training  of  the  rank  and 
file  reduced  to  the  minimum  acceptable  to  the 
willing  man  ? 

2.  That  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
numbers  to  outweigh  the  relative  inferiority  of 
any  Militia  training.  These  numbers  must  be 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  any  body  of  trained 
troops  which  an  enemy  could  land  unawares 
on  our  coasts.  But  how  are  these  to  be  ob- 
tained if  we  have  no  arrangements  for  reserves 
and  if  resignations  are  to  be  made  easy  in  a 
very  short  term  of  service  ? 

3.  That  we  must  be  able  to  mobilise  these 
men  instantly,  complete  in  every  branch,  and 
ready  to  take  the  field.  How  can  we  do  this 
in  a  force  whose  real  training  is  only  to 
commence  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  even  if,  as 
we  hope,  it  is  to  have  the  completeness  and 
practice  in  mobilisation  hitherto  lacking  ?  The 
Norwegian  Landstorm  in  1905  manned  the 
frontier  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  order 
to  mobilise  being  given. 

The  British  people  have  never  had  the  duty 
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of  learning  to  defend  their  country  clearly  put 
before  them  as  a  duty,  with  the  result  that  many 
join  the  Auxiliary  Forces  largely  because  they 
feel  that  in  them  service  is  a  pleasant  pastime. 
In  Norway  national  defence  is  regarded  as  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  left  to  whoever  cares  to 
take  it  up  as  a  hobby.  Efficiency  does  not 
therefore  suffer  through  the  constant  reduction 
of  training  and  discipline  in  order  to  maintain  an 
unequal  competition  with  the  other  amusements 
of  the  day. 

We  in  these  islands  have  a  vast  responsibility 
in  setting  a  high  standard  of  patriotism  and 
duty  throughout  the  Empire.  Instead  of 
recognising  this  we  are  so  blind  as  to  put  a 
premium  on  the  lack  of  these  qualities.  The 
man  who  cares  nothing  and  does  nothing  for 
his  country  is  in  a  better  position  than  one  who 
realises  that  some  return  should  be  made  for 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  being  a  British 
citizen.  The  latter  is  probably  thought  a 
nuisance  by  his  employer,  while  the  former 
has  all  his  spare  time  and  money  either  to 
improve  his  own  position  in  life  or  to  make 
his  existence  more  pleasant.  Where  national 
defence  is  a  universal  duty  there  is  a  coherent 
system  throughout  the  country  and  a  united 
front  to  the  enemy  in  time  of  danger.  The  un- 
patriotic employer  is  brought  into  line  with, 
and  no  longer  reaps  an  advantage  over,  the 
patriotic.     Expensive  and  humihating  measures 
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to  render  a  primitive  and  manly  duty  attractive 
are  no  longer  necessary,  while  money  spent  in 
this  way,  or  lavished  on  showy,  useless  uniforms, 
can  be  saved,  or  used  to  increase  efficiency. 
The  War  Office  ceases  to  be  embarrassed  by  the 
unevenness  of  the  volunteering  spirit,  while 
discipline  is  not  undermined  by  the  fear  of 
causing  resignations,  but  is  disseminated  through 
the  civil  life  of  the  nation  generally,  and  carries 
with  it  a  growing  sense  of  national  responsibility. 
Amongst  the  most  striking  impressions  left 
by  a  closer  observation  of  the  Norwegian  system 
are  : 

1.  Its  essentially  business-like  nature  and  its 
fairness,  ev^en  if  we  allow  the  justice  of  a  military 
tax,  such  as  in  Switzerland,  and  some  possible 
compensation  for  the  varying  lengths  of  training. 
Every  one  knows  what  is  expected  of  him,  and 
no  necessity  arises  of  pandering  to  the  willing 
man  at  the  expense  of  efficiency.  A  spirit  of 
serious  reality  permeates  the  whole  organisation, 
which  can  hardly  exist  in  our  Auxiliary  Forces, 
where  there  is  neither  the  professional  element 
of  the  Regular  Army  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  feeling  of  duty  instilled  by  a  common  task 
shared  by  all. 

2.  The  way  in  which  the  country  can  com- 
mand for  its  defence  the  best  physique  and  talent 
among  the  people,  and  the  automatic  manner 
in  which  each  man's  natural  gifts  arc  turned 
to  real  account. 
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3.  The  complete  protection  it  affords  from 
the  paralysing  panic  and  confusion  in  a  crisis 
among  those  who  have  never  handled  a  rifle  or 
learnt  the  elements  of  national  defence. 

4.  The  extraordinary  advantage  we  in  England 
should  have  in  any  such  system  through  the 
existence  of  our  Regular  Army  as  a  pattern 
and  means  of  instruction  in  every  branch. 

No  nation  has  a  better  opportunity  for  a 
citizen  army  of  high  value,  and  no  nation  at 
this  moment  makes  less  use  of  this  opportunity. 
We  can  never  obtain  a  just,  business-like,  or 
efficient  system  until  we  recognise,  as  our  neigh- 
bours do,  that  a  share  in  national  defence  is 
every  one's  honour  and  duty,  and  not  merely  an 
amusement  for  the  few. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following 
pages  to  (1)  describe  generally  the  Norwegian 
system  of  universal  service  in  its  military  aspects  ; 
(2)  to  show  from  brief  personal  conversations 
during  a  visit  to  Norway,  undertaken  for  the 
National  Service  League,  its  national  influence 
and  relation  to  industrial  and  commercial  life. 
For  the  information  gained  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  the  kindness  and  ready  help  not  only  of 
the  Norwegian  civil  and  military  authorities, 
and  more  especially  Captain  Grottum,  of  the 
Oplandske  Cavalry  Corps,  but  also  of  every  one 
in  the  country  whose  opinion  was  sought. 


PAKT   I 
(A)   PRELIMINARY   TRAINING 

Education  in  Norway  is  compulsory,  and  about 
94  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  educated  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  about  6  per  cent,  in 
private  schools,  which  are  also  day  schools. 
Children  go  to  the  elementary  schools  at  seven 
and  leave  about  fourteen  or  fifteen.  On  reaching 
the  fourth  standard,  when  about  ten  years 
old,  both  boys  and  girls  undergo  compulsory 
gymnastic  instruction  on  the  Swedish  principles 
for  about  two  hours  per  week.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  not  only  the  healthy,  vigorous  appearance 
of  these  children,  but  their  manners  and  general 
discipline.  Every  town  school  has  its  gymnasium. 
In  the  country  districts,  which  are  sparsely 
populated,  there  is  of  course  a  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  gymnastics  to  the  same  extent,  but 
as  much  as  possible  is  done. 

An  Act  was  passed  last  year  by  the  Storth- 
ing, extending  the  principle  of  compulsory  rifle 
shooting    from    the    Higli    to   the    Elementary 
Schools.     The  application  of  the    Act  is  so  far  T 
subject   in   the   towns   to  the    decision   of    the   i 
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school  committee  (a  body  chosen  by  the  parents) 
and  to  the  county  authorities  in  the  country. 
Despite  the  opposition  of  the  SociaHsts  and  the 
Peace  Party,  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  rifle  shooting  will  become  general  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  throughout  Norway.  The 
Government  supply  carbines  and  contribute 
towards  the  ammunition. 

Training  in  patriotism  is  also  not  forgotten ; 
for  example,  children  are  shown  the  origin  of 
national  duty  in  the  primeval  family  obligation 
binding  all  its  members  to  work  for  and  defend 
it.  In  addition  to  this,  they  take  part  in  the 
celebration  of  National  Day,  resembling  Empire 
Day  in  this  country. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  many  actual  School 
Cadet  Corps,  but  separate  corps  are  formed  in  the 
large  towns  voluntarily ;  e.g.  in  Christiania  there 
are  four  or  five.  The  popularity  of  games  and 
sport  has  increased  in  Norway  of  recent  years. 
The  games  consist  of  football  and  longball,  and 
the  former  is  being  taken  up  with  a  good  deal 
of  keenness.  Game  courses  are  also  arranged 
in  the  holidays  for  those  children  obliged  to 
remain  in  towns.  Ski-ing  is  the  great  winter 
sport  in  Norway,  and  a  good  deal  of  ptarmigan 
shooting  is  done  on  the  hills.  Due  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  accessibility  of  the  country  from 
the  towns,  healthy  recreations  are  not  confined 
to  certain  sections  of  the  people,  as  in  England, 
but  are  much  more  general. 
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After  leaving  school  there  is  no  compulsory 
rifle  shooting  or  training,  but  of  the  45,900  men 
who  had  fired  30  shots  in  1906  at  the  various 
rifle  clubs,  18,700  were  under  the  military  age. 


(B)  MILITARY  SYSTEM 

General  Description 

The  organisation  of  the  Norwegian  Army 
has  been  described  as  a  "  Militia  system  with 
standing  regular  cadres."  Every  one  is  liable 
to  service  in  either  the  Army  or  Navy.  Exemp- 
tions are  limited  to  the  clergy,  pilots,  men 
rejected  for  physical  reasons,  and  those  sentenced 
to  hard  labour  or  awaiting  trial  for  offences 
likely  to  lead  to  such  a  sentence.  These  last 
are  considered  not  to  have  the  right  to  serve. 
In  time  of  war,  if  one  of  the  sons  in  a  family 
is  killed,  his  next  brother  is  exempt.  There 
is  at  present  no  military  tax  payable  by  those 
not  serving.  Foreigners  are  liable  for  service, 
but  are  exempt  in  case  of  war  with  their  ow^n 
country.  Service  in  the  Land  Militia  commences 
in  the  year  of  reaching  '2.'3 ;  i.e.  a  man  is  enrolled 
at  22  and  commences  his  recruit  training  in  the 
following  May.  Any  one  wishing  to  do  so,  and 
who  is  passed  as  physically  fit,  can  commence  his 
service  at  20,  or  if  he  can  show  good  reason, 
postpone  it  until  25. 
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The  service  is  arranged  as  follows  : 

6  years  in  the  Line  .  .  .  23-28 
6  years  in  the  Landvarn  .  .  29-34 
4  years  in  the  Landstorm .         .     35-38 

Besides  this,  all  men  from  18  to  50,  fit  to 
carry  arms,  are  included  in  the  Landstorm 
Reserve. 

The  training  in  the  Line  consists  in  the  first 
year  of  recruit  course,  followed  by  a  regimental 
training,  both  carried  out  between  May  1  and 
September  30.  Recruit  training  is  not  carried 
out  in  depots,  but  in  the  units  to  which  the 
men  have  been  posted.  This  training  differs  in 
length  according  to  the  various  arms,  as  given  in 
Table  A,  while  the  regimental  training  is  24  days 
for  all.  The  subsequent  Line  training  is  24  days 
in  the  second  and  third  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Fortress  Artillery,  who  also  come  up  in 
the  fourth  year.  In  every  case  the  number 
of  days  is  stated,  exclusive  of  those  occupied  in 
going  to  and  from  the  place  of  training.  On 
an  average  it  may  be  said  that  it  takes  a  man 
two  days  to  reach  his  training  centre  ;  but  in 
calculating  this  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
in  many  districts  there  are  no  railway  facilities, 
and  the  average  distance  a  man  would  have  to 
go  is  about  18j^  miles  per  day.  There  are  more 
than  a  dozen  of  these  training  centres  distributed 
over  the  country,  and  the  one  visited  at 
Gardermoen  contained  a  considerable  area  of 
ground. 
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It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  difference 
in  length  of  the  various  recruit  courses  with  no 
corresponding  higher  rate  of  pay  is  quite  fair. 

A  man  is  allowed  to  postpone  his  repetition 
courses  in  the  Line  for  one  or  two  years,  but, 
if  he  does  so,  is  compelled  to  enter  the  Landvarn 
a  corresponding  number  of  years  later.  On 
completion  of  these  courses  he  is  free  from  all 
training,  including  even  musketry,  until  he 
enters  the  Landvarn,  which,  where  no  post- 
ponement takes  place,  he  will  do  at  29  years 
old.  The  training  in  the  Landvarn  consists  of 
24  days,  done  either  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year 
of  service.  Units  in  this  levy  only  train  every 
alternate  year,  and  at  the  same  time,  but  quite 
separate  from  the  recruits.  After  his  24  days 
in  the  Landvarn  there  is  no  further  service  in 
time  of  peace  except  in  case  of  mobilisation  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  forces  are 
divided  into  classes  according  to  the  year  of 
service,  and  are  in  this  way  called  up  as  required. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  Tromso  or 
northern  district,  where  the  obligation  to  service 
was  only  introduced  in  1898,  the  training  at 
present  is  only  for  one  year. 

A  Norwegian  is  therefore  liable  for  the  defence 
of  his  country  in  case  of  need  from  18  to  50, 
and  during  this  time,  if  a  landsman,  belongs  in 
succession  to  each  of  the  above  levies — in  the 
first  two  of  which  he  does  sliort  intermittent 
periods  of  training  to  fit  him  for  this  duty. 

G 
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The  number  of  men  trained  in  the  Line  each 
year  is  about  10,400,  those  in  the  Landvarn 
about  6,200. 

The  officers  in  the  Line,  above  and  including 
the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  are  all  regulars  ; 
in  the  Landvarn  there  is  a  permanent  staff 
of  regulars  in  each  regiment,  consisting  of 
Colonel,  Adjutant,  Quartermaster,  and  the 
commanders  of  the  companies  or  squadrons  ; 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  about  25  non- 
commissioned officers.  A  regular  officer  only 
goes  to  the  Landvarn  as  a  Captain.  In  the 
Landstorm  the  staff  of  regulars  consists  of 
a  Colonel  and  a  Quartermaster-Sergeant.  In 
the  Line  there  may  be  a  few  Varnepligtige  or 
Militia  sergeants,  but  as  a  rule  these  non- 
commissioned officers  do  not  get  higher  than 
the  rank  of  a  corporal  until  passing  into  the 
Landvarn. 

A  Military  Commission,  of  which  Captain 
Grottum  is  secretary,  has  just  been  appointed 
to  consider  a  scheme  of  Army  reorganisation. 
The  following  points  will  probably  be  among 
those  considered : 

1.  Reorganisation  of  the  Line  into  12  classes, 
thus  aboUshing  the  present  Landvarn  and 
making  the  Landstorm  into  Landvarn 
with  6  years'  service.  (This  would  not 
mean  any  alteration  in  the  training,  but 
the  liability  to  ser\ace  outside  the  Land- 
storm reserve  or  reinforcing  class  would 
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then  be  18  years  instead  of  16,  and 
possibly  this  class  may  become  the 
Landstorm. ) 

2.  Assimilation  of  Peace  and  War  organisa- 

tion and  establishments,  and  reorganisation 
of  establishments  generally  throughout 
the  army ;  e.g.  of  the  troops  in  the 
Tromso  or  northern  district,  and  probable 
formation  of  mounted  infantry  there. 

3.  Reorganisation    of    districts    by   east   and 

west  dividing  lines,  with  a  view  to 
assigning  to  each  a  definite  part  of  the 
frontier  on  mobilisation. 

4.  Alteration  of  the  service  age  to  20. 

Organisation  and  Administration 

Norway  is  divided  into  six  districts — five 
Brigade  Districts  and  the  Tromso  or  northern 
district.  The  former  are  under  the  command 
of  five  Major-Generals,  the  latter  under  a 
Colonel.  These  five  Brigade  Districts  are 
divided  into  twenty  Battalion  Districts,  which 
are  again  sub-divided  into  Company  Districts. 
The  various  arms  are  organised  in  corps,  each 
of  which  consists  of  one  regiment  or  battalion  of 
Line,  one  of  Landvarn  and  one  of  Landstorm. 

Under  the  King,  the  administration  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  War  Department  witli  its 
Army  and  Naval  sub-divisions  ;  command  in 
those  of  the  Commandcr-in-Cliicl'  of  liic  iVrmy 
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and   Admirjil-in-chief  of  the  Navy,  each   with 
his  own  Staff  Department. 

MiUtary  administration  is  not  so  decentralised 
or  so  interwoven  with  local  civil  administration 
as  in  Switzerland. 

Registration  and  Recruiting 
{See  also  Appendix  B) 

For  purposes  of  recruiting,  the  five  southern 
ecclesiastical  dioceses  or  "  stifter  "  are  taken  and 
divided  into  twenty  Battalion  Enrolment 
Districts.  These  are  sub-divided  into  Circuits, 
Ballot  Districts  and  Wards.  For  each  Battalion 
District  there  is  a  supervising  Commission,  and 
in  each  Ballot  District  a  District  Commission, 
on  both  of  which  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
are  represented. 

Actual  enrolment  takes  place  in  the  Ballot 
Districts,  at  one  or  more  annual  sessions  held 
by  both  Commissions  together.  The  men  are 
examined  as  to  their  particular  employment  or 
trade,  in  order  that  their  capacities  may  be 
made  the  most  of.  They  are  then  measured 
and  medically  examined.  Those  fit,  but  under 
5  ft.  2 J  in.  and  not  less  than  5  ft.  2^  in.,  are 
postponed  for  one  year ;  those  less,  with  the 
partially  fit,  are  transferred  to  the  Train  Corps. 
Each  man  passed  for  service  then  chooses  a 
number,  but  irrespective  of  this  he  may  be  made 
to  serve  in  the  longer  trained  arms  if  his  quah- 
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fications  are  considered  suitable.  If  sufficient 
numbers  do  not  volunteer  for  these  arms,  the 
lowest  numbers  are  taken,  provided  they  have 
the  necessary  qualifications. 

Subject  to  restrictions,  men  enrolled  are  allowed 
to  emigrate,  but  on  returning  are  liable  to  com- 
plete their  service,  if  they  report  themselves  up 
to  40,  if  not  up  to  47.  Men  not  enrolled  must 
report  themselves  before  emigration,  but  if  tliey 
do  not  return  before  32  are  exempt  from  service. 

Officers 

The  Norwegians  justly  pride  themselves  on 
their  system  of  training  for  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  The  officers  consist  of 
two  classes  :  firstly  those  who  adopt  a  permanent 
military  career  and  who  may  be  called  Regular. 
Secondly,  those  who  elect  to  do  their  service 
as  officers  and  who  are  known  as  Varnepligtige 
or  Militia.  Both  classes  are  trained  in  tlie  War 
School  at  Christiania,  wliich  is  divided  into  a 
lower  and  upper  division.  The  V^arnepligtige 
go  through  only  a  course  of  one  year  in  the 
lower  division,  while  for  the  regular  oflicers  this 
is  a  qualifying  course  for  a  further  two  years 
in  the  upper.  Before  presenting  themselves  as 
candidates  for  the  lower  division,  all  do  a  recruit 
and  regimental  training.  In  the  infantry  this 
is  done  in  a  separate  company  from  the  men 
at  one  of  the  training  centres,  and  in  the  special 
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branches  of  the  Service,  such  as  cavalry  and 
artillery,  either  in  the  schools  for  non-com- 
missioned officers  or  in  one  of  the  units,  separate 
to  that  of  the  men,  during  recruit  training. 
While  at  the  training  all  aspirants  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  the  men.  Candidates  have  to  be 
students  of  the  University,  with  a  matriculation 
degree,  or  students  of  the  technical  colleges  at 
Christiania,  Trondjhem  and  Bergen,  and  in  the 
case  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  graduates  from  the 
mercantile  colleges  are  also  taken.  The  numbers 
admitted  are  limited  and  decided  each  year  by 
the  Storthing.  There  is  therefore  severe  com- 
petition, and  admission  is  decided  on  the  marks 
obtained  in  the  previous  matriculation  and  other 
examinations  mentioned.  The  school  year  lasts 
from  September  15  to  August  31.  Up  to 
April  30  the  instruction  is  partly  theoretical  and 
partly  practical,  and  includes  all  branches  of 
military  study.  There  are  certain  voluntary 
subjects,  and  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers 
are  taught  riding,  and  go  through  a  veterinary 
course  of  about  twenty  lessons.  From  about 
May  1  to  August  31,  practical  exercises  and 
examinations  in  practical  subjects  are  held. 

During  the  year's  course  in  the  lower  division 
cadets  receive  free  education  and  pay  at  the 
rate  of  about  £4  9s.  per  month.  After  a  com- 
pleted course  they  are  bound  to  accept  employ- 
ment as  a  \''arnepligtige  officer,  unless  promoted 
to  the  upper  division.     In  both  divisions  they 
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make  their  own  arrangements  about  quarters. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  examination 
is  held,  which  is  a  final  one  for  the  Varnepligtige 
and  a  qualifying  one  for  the  regular  officer. 

The  subsequent  service  of  the  successful 
Varnepligtige  officer  consists  in  recruit  and 
regimental  training  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
first  year  after  leaving  the  War  School,  and 
further  regimental  courses  for  five  years  in  the 
Line  and  two  in  the  Landvarn.  It  apparently 
does  not  always  follow  that  an  officer  of  this 
class  is  called  up  in  each  of  these  years,  but 
is  liable  to  be  so.  There  is  also  a  liability  to 
attend  every  other  year  the  special  officers' 
instruction  for  about  eight  days  before  the  regi- 
mental course.  Varnepligtige  officers  may  rise 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  Line  and 
Captain  in  the  Landvarn.  In  the  Landstorm 
they  may  even  rise  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  but 
not  often  to  command.  There  is  a  movement 
on  foot  to  increase  their  training,  with  a  view 
to  making  them  more  fit  for  command  in  this 
levy.  A  Varnepligtige  officer  is  paid  while  on 
service  at  a  monthly  rate,  in  most  cases  ratlier 
lower  than  that  of  regular  officers  on  "  national  " 
employment.  All  these  officers  on  leaving  the 
War  School  receive  an  equipment  allowance  of 
from  £11  to  £l6  12.v.,  according  to  their  arm. 

It  may  be  thought  surprising  that  no  difficulty 
is  found  in  obtaining  this  class  of  officer,  con- 
sidering the  time  and  (jualifications  required,  with 
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such  pay.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case,  as 
there  are  always  plenty  of  men  anxious  to  do 
their  service  as  officers,  and  the  training  is 
considered  of  value  for  ordinary  life.  Of  Var- 
nepligtige  officers  met,  one  is  now  a  leading 
banker  in  Christiania  and  two  others,  journalists, 
one  of  these  for  a  Socialist  paper. 

We  now  turn  to  the  regular  officer.  For 
admission  into  the  upper  division  of  the  War 
School  cadets  must  be  under  25  years  of  age 
and,  in  addition  to  the  entrance  qualifications 
demanded  for  the  lower  di\^sion,  must  have 
either  passed  the  final  examination  of  this 
division  or  gone  through  a  N  on-Commissioned 
Officers'  School  and  passed  the  sergeants'  ex- 
amination and  have  done  duty  as  sergeant 
for  at  least  one  year's  military  training.  A 
knowledge  of  French  is  also  expected.  Appar- 
ently not  many  non-commissioned  officers  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  commissioned 
rank,  chiefly  because  of  the  educational  quali- 
fications demanded.  The  number  of  cadets  is 
limited ;  e.g.  last  year  only  fourteen  were  admitted, 
hence,  as  in  the  lower  di\dsion,  competition 
is  severe.  Those  who  enter  from  the  Non- 
commissioned Officers'  Schools  have  free  tuition 
and  about  £2  a  month.  Otherwise  cadets  in 
the  upper  division  pay  for  their  instruction,  but 
receive  Government  pay  while  on  training  with 
the  troops.  There  is  also  an  outfit  allowance 
given. 
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After  leaving  the  War  School  with  the  rank 
of  First  Lieutenant,  the  service  of  a  regular 
officer  consists,  in  the  Line,  if  not  an  instructor 
at  any  of  the  schools  or  on  the  Staff,  in  recruit 
and  regimental  training  every  summer,  and  in 
the  Landvarn  regimental  training  every  other 
year.  When  not  thus  employed  he  is  in  the 
case  of  a  regimental,  company,  or  squadron 
leader,  or  if  on  the  staff  of  a  Landvarn  regiment, 
engaged  in  administering  his  command.  This 
of  course  does  not  take  all  his  time,  and, 
generally  speaking,  regular  officers  have  some 
form  of  civil  employment,  e.g.  farms  to  look 
after ;  but  this  is  often  a  difficulty,  and  would 
in  this  country  probably  lead  to  this  class  of 
officer  being  limited  to  those  with  independent 
means.  The  term  "  National "  is  apphed  to 
those  regular  officers  who  are  not  employed  the 
whole  year,  and  their  pay  (below  field  rank) 
is  less  than  in  the  case  of  those  continuously 
employed.  The  pay  varies  from  £400  per 
annum  for  a  General  to  about  £80  for  an 
infantry  I^icutenant,  in  addition  to  which  a  daily 
allowance  is  given  to  regulars  on  "  National  " 
employment  and  Varnepligtige  during  training, 
varying  from  about  l.v.  to  3,y.  In  war-time  there 
are  additions  to  the  pay  in  all  ranks,  and  officers 
as  well  as  men  get  an  allowance  for  families. 
The  age  limit  varies  from  4.5  years  in  case 
of  Lieutenants  to  G8  for  a  General.  A  system 
of  contributory  pensions  is  in  force,  under  which 
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a  monthly  contribution  is  paid  by  the  officers 
and  the  Government  into  a  fund,  from  which 
the  pension  is  derived,  varying,  according  to 
rank,  from  about  £133  to  £194.  Promotion  is 
very  slow.  In  the  infantry,  promotion  to  Captain 
is  confined  within  the  respective  brigades,  in 
other  cases  to  the  arm  in  question. 

Before  promotion  in  the  Royal  Engineers  or 
Artillery,  officers  have  to  pass  through  the 
course  in  the  second  division  of  the  Staff 
College. 

The  number  of  regular  officers  is  about  800. 
Regular  officers  who  wish  to  join  the  Staff  can 
go  direct  from  the  War  School  to  the  Military 
Academy  or  Staff  College. 

The  Academy  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  one 
for  training  officers  for  the  Staff,  the  other  giving 
the  special  training  necessary  for  senior  officers 
of  engineers  and  artillery.  Naval  officers  are 
taken  in  each  division.  The  course  lasts  nearly 
two  years. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  a  regimental  officer 
are  not  large.  Bands  are  kept  up  by  the 
Government,  and  the  messing  is  very  moderate. 
In  the  Oplandske  Cavalry  Corps,  the  daily 
messing  was  about  2^.  3d.  per  day,  to  which 
may  be  added  1-?.  to  1^.  6d.  for  wine.  The 
food  was  excellent,  the  arrangements  being  in 
the  hands  of  a  caterer.  Of  course  it  has  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  regimental  messes  only 
exist  during  the  summer  training,  and  that  at 
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other  times  the  permanent  regimental  officers 
have  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for 
quarters  and  Hving.  Mounted  officers  are 
allowed  a  military  groom  during  the  training. 
Uniform  is  rather  an  expense,  but  only  regular 
officers  have  full  dress. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Nor- 
wegian officer,  whether  regular  or  Varnepligtige, 
appears  well  up  to  his  work,  with  a  keen,  in- 
telligent idea  of  his  profession,  and  a  strong 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  many 
officers,  although  not  on  duty  at  the  manoeuvres, 
attended  as  spectators.  In  the  higher  com- 
mands it  may  be  questionable  whether  the 
amount  of  practice  obtained  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  strain  of  war.  In  England  it  would 
probably  be  found  wiser  to  rely  on  our  Regular 
Army  for  the  posts  of  higher  commands  in  any 
properly  organised  citizen  force. 

NOX-COMMISSIONED      OFFICERS 

Non-commissioned  officers  for  the  infantry 
are  trained  in  Brigade  Schools,  of  whicli  tlierc 
are  five,  and  one  Corporals'  School.  There  is 
.'ilso  a  school  for  each  of  the  special  arms, 
cavidry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  and  for  the 
cavalry  a  Corporals'  School  in  addition.  Jk'sidcs 
these,  the  two  companies  of  King's  Norwegian 
(iuards    are    in    reality    a    Non-Commissioncd 
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Officers'  School,  and  successful  aspirants  here 
have  the  advantage  of  not  being  confined  for 
apportionment  to  any  one  particular  brigade. 
In  the  cavalry  and  infantry  (including  the 
Guards)  the  school  course  lasts  for  three  years, 
in  the  engineers  and  artillery  for  four  years. 
The  school  for  the  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  Position  Artillery  is  held  in  the  Oscars- 
borg  Fort  ;  the  course  lasts  for  three  years, 
one  year  of  which  is  spent  at  the  Submarine 
Mining  School.  The  training  in  these  schools 
is  not  only  of  a  military  character,  but  is  valued 
very  highly  as  a  general  education.  The  result 
is  no  lack  of  candidates,  who  come  practically 
entirely  from  the  country  districts. 

Taking  one  of  the  Infantry  Brigade  Schools 
as  an  example,  the  following  are  the  main 
features  in  the  scheme  : 

The  candidates  are  organised  in  a  company. 
To  gain  admission  they  must  be  18  years  old, 
be  able  to  produce  a  certificate  of  character, 
and  to  pass  an  elementary  examination  in  (1) 
their  own  language,  writing  and  reading ;  (2) 
Norwegian  History ;  (3)  Geography  ;  (4)  Arith- 
metic. All  have  to  do  a  recruit  and  regimental 
course  as  ordinary  soldiers  before  commencing 
the  school  instruction. 

The  instruction  consists  of  theoretical  or 
winter  training,  followed  by  twelve  weeks' 
practical  training  in  the  summer,  which  latter 
is  carried  out   away  from  the  school,  the  men 
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acting  as  a  unit.  In  the  manoeuvres  this  year, 
a  great  many  Non-Commissioned  Officers' 
Schools  were  present  as  units  on  each  side. 
The  scheme  drawn  up  for  these  schools  is  very 
thorough,  and,  if  carried  out  in  the  right  spirit 
by  the  instructors,  should  result  in  the  non- 
commissioned officers  being  anything  but  mere 
machines. 

The  men  have  quarters,  food,  and  clothing 
provided  while  at  the  schools,  and  the  ordinary 
soldier's  rate  of  pay. 

Similar  to  the  commissioned  ranks,  there  are 
two  classes  of  non-commissioned  officers,  the 
I  regular  and  the  Varnepligtige,  while  regular 
non-commissioned  officers  not  employed  during 
the  whole  year  are  known  as  "  national."  Those 
who  do  best  in  the  final  examinations  are 
selected  as  regulars  and  the  others  become 
Varnepligtige.  As,  however,  only  about  5  per 
cent,  can  become  regulars,  the  competition  for 
the  former  posts  is  very  severe,  and  often  on 
leaving  the  school  a  man  will  have  to  wait  a 
considerable  time  for  his  appointment ;  e.g.  an 
infantry  sergeant  met  on  manoeuvres  had  had 
to  wait  four  years.  Those  who  have  to  wait 
become  in  the  meantime  Varnepligtige  sergeants 
or  corporals,  with  the  remainder  who  are  not 
good  enough  or  who  do  not  want  the  permanent 
posts. 

The  subsequent  service  for  Varnepligtige  non- 
commissioned officers  alter  leaving  the  school,  is 
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confined,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  a  regi- 
mental course  in  each  of  the  first  three  years, 
and  again  in  the  first  or  second  year  in  the 
Landvarn.  In  the  case  of  those  from  the  King's 
Norwegian  Guards,  the  former  is  hmited  to  two 
years.  On  mobihsation  they  are  hable  for 
service,  whatever  year  classes  are  called  up. 

The  annual  pay  varies  from  about  £93  for  a 
Sergeant-Major  employed  throughout  the  year, 
to  £4  for  a  Corporal  on  "  national "  employ- 
ment. Varnepligtige  are  paid  only  during  actual 
service. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  of  both  classes 
provide  their  own  food  on  training ;  the  mess 
is  managed  by  a  caterer,  and  the  Government 
supply  food  at  cheap  rates.  Messing  is  about 
1^.  per  day. 

The  allowance  towards  wife  and  families  is, 
in  the  case  of  non-commissioned  officers,  about 
1.9.   Id.  per  day. 

The  number  of  regular  non-commissioned 
officers  is  about  2,200. 


Cavalry 

The  Norwegian  Cavalry  is  small,  and  neither 
the  country  nor  the  horses  are  suitable  to  this 
arm  as  understood  by  us.  The  Norwegians  are 
not  natural  horsemen,  and  very  few  have  any 
idea  of  riding  or  horsemastership  before  being 
called  up.     This  being  the  case,  the  horses  are 
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perhaps  more  suitable  than  they  otherwise  would 
be,  as  they  are  small,  easy  though  rough  to  ride, 
extremely  hardy,  and  not  accustomed  to  any 
but  the  roughest  treatment.  The  latter  is  borne 
out  by  the  rather  rough-and-ready  standard  of 
horsemastership  and  by  the  appearance  of  the 
liorses,  which  were,  without  exception,  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

Considering  the  short  training  and  previous 
knowledge  of  the  men,  the  results  are  decidedly 
good,  as  the  squadrons  drill  well  together  and 
the  men  present  a  soldierly  appearance  ;  but 
for  anything  beyond  mounted  infantry  work 
nmch  could  probably  not  be  expected.  The 
dismounted  work  appeared  good,  and  was  done 
without  noise  or  conmiotion.  Most  of  the  men 
in  the  two  regiments  seen  were  recruited  from 
the  country,  and  individually  had  nothing  like 
the  intelligent  bearing  of  our  own  Yeomanry. 
Probably,  if  given  the  same  training  and  with 

1  tiie  advantage  to  discipline  resulting  from  a 
compulsory  system,  the  latter  would  surpass  the 
Norwegians.  In  ordinary  life  the  men  appar- 
ently  ride    seldom,   if  at   all ;  their   fitness  for 

;  service   therefore,    if   called    up    either    in   the 

i  interval  between  Line  and  Landvarn  training 
or  subsequently,  may  well  be  questioned.  'I'he 
riding  among  the  regular  ofHcers  is  good ;  most 
of  them  are  mounted   on  well-bred  English  or 

I  Irish  horses.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  keenness 
for    steeple-chasing,    which    is    encouraged    by 
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the  authorities.  All  regular  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  in  the  cavalry  have  to 
attend  an  eight-months  course  (two  winters)  at 
the  Riding  School  at  Christiania,  and  for  a 
certain  number  of  the  regular  staff  in  all  arms 
there  are  gymnastic  courses  lasting  two  winters. 
The  men  are  armed  with  a  carbine,  which 
has  a  side  magazine  holding  five  cartridges. 
This  they  carry  on  their  backs,  secured  by  a 
short  strap  to  the  belt.  All  ranks  carry  a  sword, 
and  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
a  revolver.  At  present  the  Landstorm  Cavalry 
have  no  horses. 

Infantry 

Naturally  in  this  arm  a  short  training  bears 
a  more  complete  result,  and  this  is  considerably 
increased  by  the  national  characteristics.  The 
Norwegian  Infantry  may  be  said  to  be  an 
encouraging  example  of  a  short  system  of  com- 
pulsory service.  Their  physique  and  powers  of 
endurance  are  admirable.  They  march  well 
and  present  a  fine,  soldierly  appearance,  while 
their  drill  is  characterised  by  far  more  precision 
than  might  be  expected  from  such  a  period  of 
training.  They  are  armed  Tvdth  a  magazine 
rifle  (the  magazine  being  similar  to  the  cavalry 
carbine),  and  carry  a  bayonet.  Sergeant-majors 
and  officers  have  a  revolver.  The  pack  which 
the  infantry  carry,  weighing  at  least  48  lb.,  is 
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a  heavy  additional  burden.  Attached  to  this 
each  man  carries  a  quarter  section  of  a  hght 
bivouac  tent  and  pole,  while  about  half  the 
company  carry  a  mess-tin  and  the  rest  en- 
trenching tools. 

Artillery 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  any  but  an 
artilleryman  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the 
results  of  a  short  training  in  this  arm,  but  a 
few  points  may  be  mentioned.  The  Norwegian 
field-guns  are  good  and  quite  up  to  date — all 
German  Q.F.  7*5  cm.  They  tire  up  to  5,500 
metres,  and  the  weight  of  the  shell  is  about 
13  lb.  The  men  are  chosen  indiscriminately 
for  the  artillery,  and  the  most  intelligent  among 
the  recruits  is  trained  as  gun-layer.  According 
to  one  of  the  officers,  the  chief  difficulty  is  not 
so  much  to  teach  the  men  to  manipulate  the 
guns  as  to  drive,  for  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  special  aptitude  is  required. 
This  is,  however,  lessened  by  the  horses,  which, 
whatever  their  shortcomings  in  the  cavalry,  are 
excellent  in  draught.  Certainly  at  the  review 
which  concluded  the  man(jeuvres,  the  driving  in 
the  artillery  compared  well  with  far  more  liigiily 
trained  batteries.  Some  firing  with  hve  shell 
was  witnessed  at  Gardermoen,  and  a  German 
officer  also  present  pronounced  it  as  decidedly 
,ij;ood.      There    could    be    no    (lucstion    of    the 
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keenness  and  intelligence  displayed  by  all 
ranks :  the  horses  were  well  brought  up  and 
the  guns  smartly  moved.  Batteries  are  allowed 
about  three  hundred  rounds  for  practice  per 
annum. 

The  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
seemed  thorouglily  up  to  their  work,  and  this 
was  subsequently  confirmed  at  the  manoeuvres 
by  the  British  Military  Attache. 

The  guns  in  the  Mountain  Batteries  fire  a 
shell  of  about  10  lb.,  and  are  mounted  on  light 
carriages. 

The  fortresses  on  the  frontier  were  abolished 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  and  the  present 
forts  number  about  six,  situated  on  the  coast, 
of  which  Oscarsborg  is  the  chief. 

All  regular  artillery  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  have  to  go  to  a  course  of 
30  daj^s  at  the  Artillery  Shooting  School,  which 
is  held  in  September  and  October,  and  also  a 
dri\dng  course  lasting  one  winter.  The  former 
is  also  attended  by  some  of  the  infantry  staff 
officers. 

Machine  Gun  Sections,  armed  with  the 
Hotchkiss  machine  gun,  are  attached,  four  to 
each  cavalry  and  one  to  each  infantry  unit.  In 
the  former  they  are  carried  on  horses,  in  the 
latter  on  a  small  carriage.  If  the  training  of 
the  former  may  be  judged  from  the  way  in 
which  a  sudden  retirement  was  carried  out  during 
the  manoeuvres,  it  is  certainly  satisfactory. 
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Engineers 

INIost  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  engineers 
are  men  with  technical  knowledge,  and  this  to 
a  great  measure  is  a  compensation  for  the  short- 
ness of  training.  One  of  the  principal  advantages 
of  a  system  of  universal  service  is  the  use  which 
can  be  made  for  national  defence  of  skill  and 
ability  among  the  civilian  population.  The 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  undergo 
a  very  thorough  training,  and  the  work  by  the 
Pontoon  Company  seen  on  manoeuvres  was 
exceptionally  good. 

Train,  Intendantur,  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Services 

The  Train  Corps  is  divided  into  Large  and 
Small  Train,  and  in  the  latter  are  placed  those 
men  who  are  below  the  physical  standard.  In 
peace  the  Government  Transport  is  usually 
sufficient,  but  for  war  both  waggons  and  harness 
are  levied.  Additional  transport  required  in 
peace  is  hired.  For  the  Intendantur  Corps, 
which  manages  tlie  pay,  clothing,  feeding,  and 
equipment,  are  enlisted  such  men  as  bakers, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  who,  besides  their  trades, 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  military  training. 
Medical  students  become  officers  in  tlie  Medical 
Corps,  while  the  rank  and  file  are  recruited  from 
dentists,    chemists,  and    men    with   sliort   sight. 
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A^eterinary  surgeons  and  students  commence 
their  training  as  ordinary  soldiers  and  assistants 
to  the  Veterinary  Officers,  followed  by  promotion 
to  non-commissioned  rank.  Subsequent  appoint- 
ment as  Veterinary  Officer  depends  in  the  case 
of  students  on  their  passing  the  civil  veterinary 
examination. 


Quarters,  Etc. 

While  serving  the  men  receive  2d.  per  day, 
which  can  only  be  regarded  as  pocket-money. 
Those  who  are  married  receive  a  daily  allowance 
of  about  2jd  towards  supporting  their  wife 
and  l\d.  for  every  child  under  sixteen.  Both 
pay  and  allowances  are  increased  in  war-time. 

Food  and  clothing  are  provided  free :  the 
former  is  much  the  same  as  that  provided  in 
our  own  army,  and  no  complaints  could  be  found 
except  that  it  is  monotonous. 

The  regimental  barracks  seen  at  Gardermoen, 
one  of  the  large  training  centres,  resemble  our 
huts,  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  used  only 
in  summer.  The  rooms  are  high  and  airy,  and 
contain  about  twenty  men,  while  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  share  smaller  rooms.  The 
washing  arrangements  appeared  very  scanty,  but 
separate  accommodation  is  provided  for  meals. 
A  large  number  of  men  were  also  in  tents  of 
good  pattern  ;  but  as  sixteen  men  are  told  off 
to  each,  they  are  rather  crowded.     In  all  cases 
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the  men  have  to  live  in  the  quarters  assigned 
to  them.  A  visit  was  also  paid  to  the  Non-Com- 
missioned Officers'  Cavalry  School  at  Christiania, 
which  is  a  permanent  stone- built  barracks  ;  here 
the  arrangements  were  very  comfortable,  ten 
men  to  a  room,  baths,  etc. 

Horses 

The  provision  of  horses  for  the  Army  ftills 
under  three  heads. 

1.  Horses  which  are  the  property  of  the 
State  and  attached  to  the  \arious  training 
establishments.  These  number  about  270  to  300, 
and  are  mostly  purchased  in  Ireland  for  about 
£40  to  £.50.  In  the  Ordnance  Squadron,  which 
is  a  kind  of  reserve  horse  squadron,  the  horses 
are  let  out  to  civihans  when  not  required. 

2.  Horses  procured  in  the  country.  These 
are  obtained  mostly  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Quarter  System.  Under  this  a  ftirmer,  in 
districts  where  the  horses  are  suitable  for  military 
purposes,  contracts  to  keep  a  horse  for  tlie  use 
of  the  Army  in  return  for  an  annual  payment 
of  about  £.5  and  about  1.9.  per  day  in  peace 
and  threepence  in  war  while  the  horse  is  called 
up.  A  cavalry  regiment,  for  example,  lias 
something  like  000  of  these  quarters  in  its 
district.  Such  horses  as  are  required  are  called 
lip  every  year  for  recruit  and  regimental  training, 
and  not  only  the  horse,  but  also  the  rider,  who 
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may  come  from  quite  a  different  locality,  is 
known  in  the  squadron  by  the  name  of  the 
Quarter.  This  obligation,  though  voluntarily 
incurred  by  the  farmer,  rests  as  a  kind  of 
mortgage  on  the  farm  for  the  period  undertaken  ; 
in  some  cases  two  farmers  will  share  a  quarter 
between  them.  In  case  of  injury,  the  compensa- 
tion is  paid  by  valuation.  As  well  as  for  the 
summer  exercises,  these  horses  are  called  up 
for  training  in  remount  schools  (90  days  in  the 
cavalry,  45  days  other  arms). 

For  the  infantry  and  mounted  batteries,  and 
where  necessary  as  a  supplement  in  other  cases, 
horses  are  hired  for  the  annual  trainings. 

In  case  of  war  the  number  required  would 
be  made  up  by  requisition  under  the  law  passed 
in  1896,  which  enables  the  military  authorities 
to  take  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  horses  and 
waggons  in  each  parish.  When  taken  over, 
the  horse  is  paid  for  in  the  same  way  as  the 
waggons.  A  register  of  all  suitable  horses  is 
kept. 

3.  Regular  cavalry  officers  on  permanent 
ser\dce  and  staff  officers  are  obliged  to  keep 
horses.  The  Government  pay  up  to  £55  towards 
first  purchase,  and  allow  seven-tenths  of  original 
purchase-money  towards  another  horse,  when  re- 
quired. No  stipulations  are  made  as  to  use  of 
these  horses,  which  become  the  property  of  the 
officer ;  but  there  are  certain  conditions  as  to 
right  of  sale. 
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An  annual  forage  allowance  is  granted  to 
officers  keeping  their  own  horses. 

All  other  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  obtain  horses  in  the  same  way  as  the 
men. 

Rifle  Shooting 

Rifle  shooting  in  Norway  can  perhaps  hardly 
be  called  a  national  pastime  in  the  hght  in  which 
it  is  regarded  in  Switzerland,  but  is  certainly 
advancing.  It  has  commanded  more  popularity 
in  the  country  than  in  the  town  districts,  but 
generally  interest  and  numbers  are  increasing. 
This  may  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  the  Government's 
recognition  of  tlie  Rifle  Clubs  as  a  valued  means 
of  both  preparatory  and  supplementary  training 
for  army  musketry.  The  privileges  afforded  in 
return  for  State  aid  by  the  Clubs  to  men  prior 
to  their  service  and  in  the  early  years  of  Line 
and  Landvarn  training  have  been  very  effective. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  shooting  in  town  schools,  and 
a  new  regulation  has  been  made,  enabling  men 
to  take  their  rifles  home  ;  and  as  these  rifles  are 
better  than  those  obtainable  in  the  clubs,  this 
is  a  distinct  advantage. 

Norwegian  rifle  sliooting  may  be  considered 
under  two  heads : 

1.  Voluntary,  or  that  carried  out  by  the 
Rifle  Clubs  ;  '2.  Compulsory,  or  the  system  of 
musketry  in  the  army. 
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1.  Rifle  Cluhs. — The  club  organisation  is  based 
on  the  following  lines.  In  each  county,  and  in 
the  towns  of  Christiania,  Bergen,  and  Trondjhem, 
a  Rifle  Society  is  formed,  corresponding  in  as 
many  cases  as  possible  to  the  Military  Battalion 
District,  and  under  its  leadership  are  embraced 
the  various  district  clubs.  Last  year  there  were 
twenty-two  of  these  Societies,  with  1,496  clubs, 
in  the  twenty  Amter  or  counties  into  which 
Norway  is  divided.  The  number  of  these  clubs 
has  steadily  increased  from  1894,  when  the  total 
number  in  the  country  stood  at  822. 

The  societies  elect  Commissioners,  who  form 
their  Joint  Administration,  and  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  latter,  with  one  nominated  by 
the  King,  constitute  the  National  Rifle  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Government  make  a  substantial  grant 
every  year  to  the  National  Rifle  Administration, 
under  certain  conditions,  with  the  object  of 
making  this  organisation  a  means  to  encourage 
preliminary  practice  among  recruits  before  en- 
rolment, and  further  practice  in  the  early  years 
of  Line  and  Landvarn  service.  They  also 
undertake  to  lend  rifles  and  to  contribute  towards 
the  provision  of  ranges,  ground  for  which  can 
be  taken  under  compulsory  powers.  In  1906 
there  were  45,960  men  in  the  Rifle  Clubs  who 
had  fired  the  required  number  of  rounds,  of 
whom  18,753  were  under  the  age  of  ser\ice  and 
10,361  in  the  levies.     The  excellent  results  of 
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this  definite  State  encouragement  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  those  who 
fired  as  recruits  and  after  enrohiient  was  nearly 
trebled  between  1894  and  1906.  At  the  1907 
manoeuvres  a  party  of  50  Rifle  Club  members 
was  attached  to  the  Northern  Army. 

2.  Aiiinj  3Iu.sJxctri). — No  compulsory  musketry 
exists  other  than  during  the  actual  training  ;  a 
man  may  therefore,  after  completing  his  third 
repetition  course  in  the  Line,  never  fire  his  rifle 
until  he  appears  for  his  Landvarn  training  four 
or  five  years  later,  and  after  this  not  again  till 
called  up  for  service.  The  same  fault  would 
therefore  appear  to  exist,  so  common  in  our 
own  Army,  of  hurrying  men  through  a  certain 
number  of  rounds  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
followed  by  a  long  interval  in  which  they  never 
fire  their  rifles. 

There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  Army 
musketry  since  1902,  but  the  present  standard 
cannot  be  called  high.  That  attained  in  the 
Landvarn  or  1st  Reserve  is  distinctly  lower  than 
in  the  I^ine,  which  seems  to  confirm  the  necessity 
for  intermediate  compulsory  practice.  The  efl'ect 
of  the  voluntary  rifle  organisation  on  Army 
musketry  has  been  excellent,  and  the  new  regula- 
tion allowing  men  to  take  their  rifles  home  is 
expected  to  increase  this.  In  this  connection 
the  Norwegians  seem  to  be  suffering,  like  our- 
selves, from  depending  on  voluntary  eflbrts,  and 
if  all   Line  and  Landvarn  men  were   compelled 
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to  fire  thirty  shots  in  a  Rifle  Club  in  the  years 
in  which  they  do  no  training,  this  effect  would 
probably  be  still  further  increased. 

There  are  courses  at  the  Shooting  School  for 
a  certain  number  of  regular  infantry  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  lasting  thirty  days  in 
September  and  October. 

Discipline 

On  the  whole,  the  discipline  seemed  good,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  towards  the  officers  respectful.  No 
complaints  could  be  found  of  the  treatment  of 
the  rank  and  file  by  the  officers  ;  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  Foreign  Attacht^s  alluded  to  this  as 
possibly  being  too  friendly  to  stand  the  strain 
of  active  servdce  ;  but  in  any  case,  the  training 
of  the  Norwegian  regimental  officer  should  cer- 
tainly command  confidence  and  the  recognition 
by  the  men  of  a  higher  professional  knowledge. 

In  regard  to  the  Norwegian  soldier's  appearance 
and  the  cleaning  of  uniform,  saddlery,  even  to 
the  condition  of  the  stables,  the  discipline  seemed 
unnecessarily  lax,  as  there  is  not  much  to  be 
gained  by  slackness  in  this  respect  under  favour- 
able conditions,  such  as  barracks  in  the  summer. 

Mobilisation   and   Manceuvres 

No  general  mobilisation  has  up  to  the  present 
been  carried  out,  but   there  have   been  partial 
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mobilisations  at  indefinite  times;  e.g.  in  1895 
and  1897  there  were  practice  mobilisations  for 
the  First  and  Second  Brigades.  During  the 
1905  crisis  the  Line  and  Landstorm  were  mobi- 
lised for  several  months,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  men  responded  was  considered  most  satis- 
factory, the  percentage  of  absentees  being  very 
small.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  order 
])eing  issued,  the  Landstorm  were  mobilised 
and  in  their  positions  on  the  frontier.  This  is 
decidedly  good  in  the  levy  which  possibly  more 
than  the  others  could  claim  an  excuse  for 
slowness ;  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  country 
was  probably  very  much  on  the  alert,  and  had 
probably  been  so  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
receipt  of  the  order. 

The  approximate  numbers  on  mobilisation  are 
estimated  as  : 

Line 45,000 

Landvarn         ....     30,000 
Landstorm       ....     20,000 

In  addition  to  the  various  units,  reserves  for 
these  are  mobilised  at  once  in  depots. 

Certain  classes  whose  ordinary  civil  work  is 
of  importance  to  the  army  and  navy  on  mobilisa- 
tion may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  (iencral  Officer 
Commanding,  be  exempted,  either  entirely  or 
from  immediate  attendance ;  e.g.  the  railway 
employes,  with  the  exception  of  telegraphists, 
are  allowed  ten  days  longer. 
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Mobilisation  in  the  Line  and  Landvarn  is  by 
Battalion  Districts,  in  the  Landstorm  by  Com- 
pany Districts.  Fifteen  per  cent,  in  Line  and 
Landvarn,  and  about  25  per  cent,  in  the  Land- 
storm,  was  mentioned  by  an  officer  of  consider- 
able experience  as  being  an  average  deduction 
on  mobilisation. 

There  is  no  regular  time  for  manoeuvres,  but 
usually  they  take  place  every  two  or  three  years 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  e.g.  in  1901 
they  were  held  in  the  Trondjhem  district  and 
in  1907  in  Christiania  district. 

The  latter,  in  the  first  week  of  September, 
were  probably  the  largest  ever  held  in  Norway. 
About  14,000  troops  were  engaged,  divided  into 
an  invading  and  defending  force.  These  con- 
sisted principally  of  Line  units,  with  a  few 
battalions  of  Landvarn,  and,  in  addition,  the 
various  schools  of  instruction.  The  conditions 
were  realistic,  but  there  were  no  night  operations 
or  entrenching.  Two  of  the  days  were  very 
wet,  and  the  endurance  and  spirit  of  the  men 
were  excellent.  Hardly  a  man  fell  out,  and  at 
the  close  only  forty-one  cases  of  sickness  could 
be  discovered  in  the  whole  force  engaged. 
From  a  military  point  of  \dew,  there  was  a 
general  feeling  among  the  principal  Foreign 
Military  Attaches  that  the  materiel  in  the  Army 
is  excellent  and  results  from  the  short  training 
surprising.  The  direction  of  the  manoeuvres  by 
the  Staff  and  the  issue  of  orders   caused  some 
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adverse  comments.  This  to  some  extent  is  only 
to  be  expected  from  the  httle  experience  gained 
by  the  Staff  and  senior  officers  in  moving  large 
bodies  of  troops,  and  should  not  occur  in 
England,  where  any  citizen  force  would  have 
the  advantage  of  regular  officers  on  the  Staff. 
While  the  marching  qualities  of  the  infantry 
called  forth  universal  admiration,  their  fire  dis- 
cipline was  somewhat  deficient,  as  there  appeared 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  carelessness  in  adjustment 
of  sights,  and  the  expenditure  of  ammunition 
!  was  wasteful. 

[  The  attitude  of  the  inhabitants  was  one  of 
;  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interest  not  unmixed 
'  with  pride.  They  seem  to  regard  the  Army  as 
I  part  of  themselves  ;  practically  every  farmer  had 
I  a  house- party,  and  the  national  flag  was  con- 
\  spicuous  everywhere.  The  troops  have  a  legal 
I  right  to  go  over  any  ground  during  manoeuvres, 
,  and  more  use  was  perhaps  made  of  this  than 
I  was  necessary.  The  farmers  are  paid  compensa- 
!  tion  for  damage,  and  their  attitude  is  one  of 
:  good-humoured  tolerance. 

General 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  amoimt 

of    voluntary     work    done    as    in    Switzerland. 

\Vhen   not   training   in   tlie  winter,  war  games 

1  are  played  among  the  officers,  and  towards  these 

the  Government  make  a  grant. 
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Staff  rides  in  June  and  July,  lasting  eight 
to  ten  days,  are  held  for  regular  officers  in 
years  in  which  they  are  not  engaged  on  a 
regimental  course  ;  and  occasional  Parhamentary 
grants  are  given  towards  these. 

The  Laws  of  Requisition  give  the  military 
authorities  power  from  the  moment  of  mobilisa- 
tion to  make  use  of — in  return  for  compensation 
— all  the  property,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to 
demand  the  labour  of  the  inhabitants.  By  the 
Horse  Enlistment  Act,  all  horses  and  waggons 
suitable  for  military  purposes  are  liable,  and 
this  liability  is  apportioned  beforehand  over  the 
whole  country,  and  each  district  has  to  produce, 
when  required,  its  share.  This  Act  can  also  be 
used  for  manoeuvres.  The  more  general  power 
is  exercised  only  after  mobilisation  for  war  by 
requisition,  and  a  receipt  is  given,  on  which 
subsequent  payment  can  be  demanded  from  the 
Government.  These  requisitions  are  to  be 
addressed  to  the  local  civil  authorities  except 
in  case  of  emergency,  when  they  may  be  levied 
directly. 

The  Army  Estimates  for  1906-7  amounted  to 
12,995,000  kr.,  or  about  £721,994. 


PAET    II 

NATIONAL  INFLUENCE  AND  RELA- 
TION TO  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL LIFE 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  system  on  the  civil 
life  of  the  people  generally,  inquiries  were  made 
at  Christiania,  Trondhjem,  and  elsewhere  among 
the  commercial,  professional,  and  agricultural 
sections  of  the  community. 

The  result  was  the  practical  unanimity  of  all 
on  the  following  points  : 

1.  That  no  Real  or  Serious  Interference 
WITH  Professional  Occupations  or  Trade 
exists  as  a  Result  of  the  Service.  Among 
those  engaged  in  trade  and  employers  of  labour 
there  is  a  distinct  admission  of  a  certain  amount 
of  inconvenience,  but  this  is  chieHy  confined 
to  the  first  or  recruit  year,  when  the  training 
is  longer.  At  the  same  time,  all  admit  the 
necessity  of  the  system  and,  provided  the  training 
is  not  extended,  the  absence  of  any  real  ground 
for  complaint.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that 
the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  country 
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is  now  accustomed  to  it,  and  therefore  knows 
what  to  expect  and  how  to  adapt  itself.  A 
wish  was  expressed  that  the  training  should 
commence  as  early  as  possible,  as,  the  men 
being  younger,  their  value  is  not  so  gi-eat  and 
substitutes  can  be  obtained  more  easily,  but,  at  I 
the  same  time,  it  was  desirable  that  a  choice  j 
of  two  or  three  years  for  commencement  should  j 
be  allowed.  Many  also  stated  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  if  the  men  could  choose  between 
the  winter  and  summer,  which,  though  not 
possible  in  Norway,  owing  to  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  would  be  so  in  England.  No  real 
difficulty  is  found  in  arranging  for  the  absence 
of  the  men  on  the  ordinary  training,  of  which 
there  is  due  notice,  but,  as  would  be  expected, 
the  difficulty  is  greater  in  the  event  of  any 
sudden  call.  The  annual  absences  for  the 
ordinary  training  are  often  a  matter  of  adjust- 
ment in  the  various  departments,  e.g.  in  shops. 
If  trade  is  brisk  and  substitutes  can  be  obtained, 
they  are  engaged  in  mills  and  factories  ;  suitable 
clerks  are  perhaps  not  so  easy  to  get,  and  in 
these  cases  the  head  of  a  business  will  possibly 
take  no  holiday  in  the  year  in  which  his  chief 
man  has  to  train,  or,  as  one  shipowner  men- 
tioned, it  merely  means  that  the  "  least  pressing 
business  stands  over  for  a  few  months  till  we 
have  the  full  staff  again." 

The   opportunity  allowed   of  postponing  the 
training  courses  assists  materially,  especially  in 
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the  case  of  individuals.  No  one  could  be  found 
to  admit  that  the  country  would  be  better  if 
the  system  were  abolished. 

No  other  holidays  are  given  in  the  same  year 

to  those  away  on  training.     The  short  repetition 

courses   are    regarded    by   many   employers    as 

holidays,    and   so   as   no   interference   with   the 

ordinary  routine  of  business.     ISIost  employers 

pay   their   clerks   and   salaried   employes   while 

away,  and  in  some  cases  workmen  receive  their 

wages,   but  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  general. 

In  the  case  of  the  married  men  the  Government 

make  an  additional  allowance  for  the  wife  and 

each  child,  while  in  some  cases  the  employer  also 

assists  by  an  advance  or  payment  of  wages,  e.g. 

in  1905.     Few  of  the  men,  however,  are  married 

when  doing  recruit  course.     The  whole  question 

of  wages  during  service  is  an  important  one,  and 

may  be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  complaint 

of  the  manual  labourer  or  workman  who  is  paid 

by  the  day.     At  present  he  is  in  proportionally 

;i   worse  position   than  a  wealthier   man.     The 

j)ayment  of  full  wages  is  difficult,   as   on   one 

side  the  CTOvernmciit,  on  the  other  the  employers, 

allege  the  expense  is  too  great.     The  men  are 

fed,  clothed,  and  receive  travelling  expenses  and 

twopence    per    day.      It    may    be    questioned, 

tlieref'ore,  wliether  in  the  case  of  the  uiunnnicd 

with  no  dependants  this  means  loss  or  suffering, 

but  it  is  different  with  the  married  man.     His 

absence  cannot  mucli    reduce   the   expenses   of 
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the  home,  and  therefore  some  more  substantial 
Government  allowance  to  the  families  or  de- 
pendants would  possibly  meet  the  case  ;  and  why 
should  means  for  this  not  be  found,  at  any  rate 
partly,  in  a  tax  levied  on  those  who  for  various 
reasons  do  not  serve  ? 

Inquiries  were  made  as  to  men  losing  their 
places  through  having  to  go  away  for  training : 
isolated  cases  may  have  occurred,  but  the 
unanimous  feeling  is  that  these  are  too  rare  to 
be  noticed  and  that  public  opinion  is  much  too 
strong  to  allow  such  a  thing.  In  engaging  a 
man  the  question  is  often  asked  whether  or 
not  he  is  free  of  training,  and  one  employer 
mentioned  that  there  is  no  substantial  increase 
in  wages  until  this  is  completed.  In  advertising 
for  a  place  a  man  will  usually  put  in  "  free  "  or 
"  not  free  "  of  service.  It  is  from  the  farmers 
that  the  chief  complaints  would  be  expected. 
The  training  takes  place  in  the  summer,  at  the 
busiest  time  on  a  farm  ;  but  none  of  those  spoken 
to  admitted  any  real  interference  or  loss.  In 
some  measure  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
Norwegian  farms  as  a  whole  are  not  large  and 
that  the  women  do  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the 
harvest.  Also  in  most  cases  a  farmer  is  the 
owner  of  his  farm,  and,  in  addition,  has  an  area 
of  forest,  which  is  a  valuable  asset.  There  is 
apparently  no  lack  of  labour  available  in  the 
country  to  take  the  place  of  those  away  on 
training,  and  a  little  mutual  assistance  between 
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neighbours  practically  removes  any  slight  inter- 
ference existing. 

2.  The  Excellent  Effect  of  the  Open-air 
Training  and  Regular  Life  on  the  physique 
and  health  of  all,  especially  those  engaged  in 
entirely  indoor  and  sedentary  occupations.  One 
case  particularly  commends  itself — that  of  a 
business  man  whom  his  partner  asserted  the 
open-air  training  had  saved  from  consumption. 
Many  men  in  Christiania,  it  is  said,  have  through 
the  training  acquired  the  habit  of  going  into  the 
country  for  healthy  fresh-air  exercise  during 
the  week-ends  instead  of,  as  before,  loafing  about 
the  town.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  question  of  holidays.  One  person  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  training  is  the  best 
sort  of  hohday  possible,  while  another  stated 
that  he  had  never  had  a  better.  All,  even  in 
cases  where  they  had  not  particularly  liked  it, 
admitted  how  much  better  physically  they  felt. 
Of  course  this  physical  advantage  is  not  felt 
to  the  same  extent  in  the  country  districts,  and 
as  the  majority  of  the  population  in  Norway 
are  agricultural,  the  general  advantage  in  this 
line  would  be  far  greater  in  England. 

3.  The  National  Advantage  of  the  Short 
Common  Life  in  Barracks  or  Camp.  No 
discrimination  is  made  ;  the  same  treatment  is 
meted  out  to  everybody ;  men  of  diflcrcnt 
education  and  habits  do  their  training  side  by 
side,  getting  the  same  ration   and   sharing  the 
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same  barrack-room  or  tent.  The  Norwegians 
set  a  good  deal  of  value  on  this,  and  consider 
that  the  influence  of  the  patriotic  and  educated 
is  thereby  more  widely  spread.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  such  a  life,  short  though  it  is, 
tends  to  remove  much  of  the  mistrust  and  mis- 
understanding between  different  classes  and 
sections  which,  where  it  exists,  must  constitute 
a  barrier  to  national  union. 

Apparently  no  difficulty  is  made  to  friends 
being  together  in  the  same  barrack-room,  and 
this  can  generally  be  arranged.  If  obstacles 
present  themselves  from  the  rather  different 
conditions  of  society  in  England,  a  solution 
could  possibly  be  found  in  a  moderate  edu- 
cational test  for  some  of  the  higher  branches 
of  the  service,  such  as  Cavalry,  Artillery,  or 
Engineers.  This  would  result  in  men  of  similar 
inclinations  being  brought  together,  and  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  general  efficiency. 

4.  That  no  Traces  of  Jingoism  or  Mili- 
tarism EXIST  IN  THE  CouNTRY.  The  general 
feeling  is  that  a  system  of  universal  service 
prevents  both  these  evils,  especially  as  regards 
the  latter,  where,  as  in  Norway,  the  officers  come 
from  all  sections  of  the  people.  An  example 
of  the  absence  of  Jingoism  in  a  national  crisis 
has  been  already  given. 

5.  That  there  is  no  Real  Opposition  to 
THE  Service.  The  only  opponents  consist  of 
the    Socialists    and    a    few  religious   objectors. 
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The  views  of  the  former  are  as  yet  a  httle  in- 
coherent, but  their  numbers  are  increasing,  and 
they  are  inchned  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
French  anti-mihtarists.  Endeavours  are  made 
to  influence  the  Army  by  the  distribution  of 
seditious  hterature  at  the  various  training 
centres.  Interesting  conversations  took  place 
with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party 
in  Norway,  and  with  a  journalist  who  had  him- 
self done  his  service  as  an  officer  and  held 
advanced  socialistic  \dews.  The  former  readily 
confessed  to  anti-militarism,  but  defended  it  on 
the  rather  peculiar  grounds  that  any  attempt  at 
self-defence  by  a  small  country  such  as  Norway 
is  useless.  At  the  same  time,  his  opinion  was 
most  emphatic  that  of  all  military  systems 
universal  service  is  the  best,  as  being  absolutely 
fair  to  every  one  and  not  admitting  of  any 
exceptions.  The  journalist  agreed  with  the 
principle  of  universal  liability  for  national 
defence,  but  considered  that  every  man  should 
})e  allowed,  if  he  wished,  to  serve  the  country 
in  other  ways  in  which  his  talents  might  lie,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  a  military  line.  The 
tendency  of  the  army  authorities  to  enlarge 
on  the  duty  of  national  defence  he  tliouglit 
dangerous,  as  possibly  resulting  in  militarism. 
The  men,  he  said,  should  be  paid  their  wages 
by  the  Government,  as  at  present  the  poor  in 
this  way  suffer  by  the  training,  while  the  ricli 
do   not.     No   use   should  be  made  of  a  citizen 
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force  in  civil  disturbances,  e.g.  strikes,  and 
officers  should  be  elected  by  the  districts.  He 
admitted  that  many  workmen  regarded  the 
training  as  a  holiday,  but  contended  that  it 
represented  to  the  country  a  loss  in  wages 
similar  to  that  alleged  by  the  Press  in  time  of 
a  strike. 

Those  who  object  on  religious  grounds  are 
very  few,  and  in  some  cases  are  humoured  by 
being  given  work  of  a  peaceful  nature  in  the 
Arsenal  or  elsewhere.  No  organised  opposition 
or  definite  opposing  party  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  country,  and  the  attitude  of  the  people  in 
the  northern  or  Tromso  district  may  be  taken  as 
a  proof  of  this.  In  this  district  the  obligation 
to  service  was  not  introduced  until  1898 ;  at 
present  it  is  only  for  one  year,  but  will  later  be 
extended  to  coincide  with  the  other  districts. 
So  far  from  any  objection  being  felt  to  its  in- 
troduction, the  people  were  anxious  for  it. 
They  felt  as  capable  as  their  countrymen  in 
the  south  of  taking  their  share  in  national 
defence,  and  their  non-inclusion  was  a  source 
of  resentment  rather  than  gratification.  No 
complaints  were  heard  after  the  extension  was 
made,  not  even  in  1905,  nor  have  there  been  any 
signs  of  interference  with  ordinary  avocations. 

As  the  ser\ace  obligation  exists  only  by 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  burden.  Compulsion  or 
legal  recognition  is  merely  the  expression  in  a 
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businesslike  form  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
there  seems  a  strange  lack  of  common  sense  in 
the  argument  that  this  is  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  or  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  liberty 
cherished  by  the  British  people. 

6.  That  the  Performance  of  this  Service 
IS  A  Valuable  Means  of  National  Educa- 
tion. It  is  agreed  that  the  men  after  their 
service  are  more  useful.  They  have  learnt 
discipline,  which  is  recognised  to  be  just  as 
necessary  in  civil  life ;  they  are  handier,  and, 
especially  in  the  case  of  agricultural  labourers, 
their  intellects  are  brightened  and  capacity 
increased.  AVere  it  not  for  their  service  a  great 
number  of  the  latter  would  never  leave  their 
native  villages  and  would  gain  no  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world.  Its  effect,  too,  is  most 
valuable  on  those  who  will  not  work — not  the 
bond  fide  unemployed.  In  a  system  of  universal 
service  these  men  are  compelled  to  do  a  certain 
definite,  real  work,  and  this,  coupled  with  being 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  indus- 
trious majority,  must  have  a  generally  good 
result. 

Some  fears  have  been  expressed  tliat  universal 
service  prevents  colonisation.  If  an  example 
may  be  taken  from  Norwegian  emigration,  this 
is  certainly  not  the  case  ;  in  fact,  so  mucli  the 
contrary  that  a  Icjigue  has  been  started  to 
prevent  emigration,  which  has  reached  the  high 
figure  of  28,000  in  one   year.     This   migration 
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is  mostly  to  America,  in  search  of  higher  wages. 
Exhaustive  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to 
whether  the  service  has  any  influence  on  this, 
but  there  is  conclusive  opinion  to  the  contrary  ; 
and  in  support  of  this  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  1905  a  very  large  number  of  Norwegians 
resident  abroad  offered  to  return  to  help  in  the 
defence  of  the  country. 

No  traces  could  be  found  of  any  manufactures 
or  businesses  employing  labour  having  left 
Norway  for  countries,  such  as  England  or 
America,  where  the  national  obligation  does  not 
exist.  On  the  contrary,  some  English  firms  are 
said  to  have  established  industrial  operations  in 
the  north,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  universal 
service  is  perhaps  a  lesser  interference  than  local 
taxation  in  certain  districts  of  England.  The 
attitude  of  women  of  all  classes  is  in  every 
way  favourable  to  the  service ;  in  fact,  a  man 
who  has  been  rejected  is  thought  rather  less  of. 
Instead  of  the  ignorant  lamentation  to  which 
we  are  accustomed,  a  mother  recognises  the 
advantage  of  the  training  and  is  proud  that 
her  son  should  take  his  share  in  defending  his 
country.  To  contend  that  in  every  case  the 
service  is  popular  would  be  incorrect,  but  there 
is  a  remarkable  unanimity,  even  among  the  less 
educated,  in  recognising  its  necessity.  Among 
the  older  and  more  intelligent,  and  especially 
among  those  engaged  in  indoor  occupations, 
there  is  also  a   very  ready  acknowledgment  of 
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its   advantage.     The  general  conclusion  is  that, 

WHEN      ONCE      ESTABLISHED     AND      IN     WORKING 

ORDER,  a  system  of  universal  service  such  as  the 
Norwegian  is  not  detrimental  to  trade  or  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  life  generally.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  confers  many  real  advantages, 
both  individual  and  national.  It  is,  of  course, 
useless  to  pretend  that  it  does  not  exact  a 
certain  measure  of  self-sacrifice  from  the  civil 
population  as  a  whole,  and,  as  would  be 
expected,  this  may  be  more  in  some  cases  than 
in  others.  Even  if,  with  the  present  standard 
of  commercial  patriotism  in  England,  anything 
short  of  a  national  calamity  will  allow  of  the 
introduction  of  universal  service,  it  is  probable 
that  until  the  nation  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
change,  the  inconvenience  will  be  more  than  is 
at  present  felt  in  Norway,  and  is  certain  to  be 
exaggerated  by  opponents.  On  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  such  a  system  it  cannot  but  appear 
as  amazing  that  the  calculating  man  of  business 
in  England  does  not  recognise  in  it  a  very 
liglit  premium  for  complete  insurance  against 
a  calamity  which  would  probably  result  in 
commercial  ruin  and  which,  to  use  Mr. 
Coulton's  words,  no  sudden,  panic-bred  eflbrt  can 
avert. 
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Paeticulars    as   to   absence   of    Employees   on   military 
service  from  various  firms  : 

1.  Roros  Copper  Mines  and  Works. 

Tbondhjem,  Sept.  30,  1907. 

1906      1907 

Number  of  men  employed     . 

Number  of  men  away  on  recruit  courses 

Number   of  days  on    which  men  were 

away  on  recruit  courses     . 
Number    of    men    away  on    repetition 

courses      ...... 

Number   of  days  on  which  men   were 

away  on  repetition  courses 
Number  of  substitutes  found  necessary 

to  employ         ..... 

2.  The  following  comprise  the  men  employed  at  the 
Saw  and  Planing  Mills,  and  also  the  farms  belonging 
to  Mr.  Anders  Sveaas,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Drammen, 
Norway. 

Number  of  men  employed     .         .160 

1906        1907 
Number     of    men    away     on     recruit 

training    .,,...         2  1 
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665 

685 

21 

15 

,511 

866 

24 

65 

686  1,890 

17 

25 
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1906        1907 
Total    number  of  days  on    which  men 

were  away  on  recruit  drill  (inclusive 

of  two  days'  travelling)     ...        74         74 

Number    of  men   away    on    repetition 

courses     ......  6  7 

Total  number  of  days  on  which  men 
were  away  on  repetition  courses  (in- 
clusive of  two  days'  travelling) .         .        26         26 

Number   of  substitutes    whom    it    was 

found  necessary  to  employ  instead      .  8  8 

Some  further  information  in  the  following  letter 
was  obtained  from  Mr.  Sveaas  as  to  the  employment  of 
substitutes : 

»  Dbammem,  9.  9.  07. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Replying  to  yours  of  yesterday's  date,  1  have 
much  plccisure  in  informing  you  that  when  any  of  our 
skilled  labourers  are  away  on  military  service  their  posts 
are  usually  filled  by  some  of  my  own  men,  who  under- 
stand, and  who  have  occasionally  before  done  the  work. 
"  It  is  always  necessary,  however,  to  have  the  full 
nnmbcr  of  men  to  work  at  my  mills,  and  consequently  the 
vacancies  have  to  be  filled  in  one  way  or  other.  Of 
course  when  the  men  come  back  they  are  replaced  in  their 
former  posts. 

"  It  is  therefore  quite  correct  when  in  my  report  I 
gave  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  place  of  those  away 
as  8  (eight). 

"  In  case  of  any  of  the  yard-lal)ourers  being  away,  tlieir 
places  must,  when  necessary,  be  filled  by  quite  new  men. 
"  With  kind  regards, 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Andkks  Svkaas." 
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3.  J.  Tostrup,  Goldsmith,  Christiania. 

1906        1907 
Number  of  men  employed      .         .         .        82         88 
Number  of  men  away  on  recruit  train- 
ing   •         •  1  1 

Total  number  of  days  on  which   men 

were  away  on  recruit  drill.  .  .  64  67 
Number    of    men    away   on   repetition 

courses      ......  1  4 

Total  number  of  days   on   which  men 

were  away  on  repetition  coui'ses  .        24         96 

Number   of  substitutes   which    it   was 

found  necessary  to  employ  ..00 

The  percentage  of  absences  for  the  above  is  : 

1906.  ...       6 

1907.  ...     10 
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Physical  Statistics,  1905 

In  the  twenty  southern  recruiting  districts  the  total 
number  of  men  examined  was  11,464. 

Of  these— 

7,412,  or  64*6  per  cent.,  were  fit  for  the  Line. 

1,099,  or  9"6  per  cent.,  were  fit  for  the  Transport 
Corps. 

180,  or  1*6  per  cent.,  were  postponed  for  temporary 
disablement. 

2,773,  or  24*2  per  cent.,  were  rejected  as  totally  unfit. 

In  the  four  northern  recruiting  districts  the  percentage 
fit  for  the  line  was  72'5,  and  of  those  rejected  16*4. 

The  average  height  among  those  who  reached  or 
exceeded  the  standard  (5  ft.  2i  in.)  was  about  5  ft.  8  in. 
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in  the  southern  districts,  while  in  the  north  in  one 
district  it  fell  to  about  5  ft.  6^  in. 

The  principal  caase  of  rejection  was  injury  to  the 
arms  or  legs,  while  the  highest  percentage  of  rejection 
for  height  under  the  standard  of  5  ft.  2i  in.  was  only 
0'4  in  the  southern  districts  and  1*1  in  the  northern. 

In  1878  to  1882  the  average  percentage  fit  for  the 
Line  was  52.  This,  as  well  as  the  average  height  in  the 
battalions,  has  risen  considerably. 
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TABLE  B 

Showing  Service  and  Training  of  Varnepligtige  (or  Militia)  Officers 
AND  Non-commissioned  Officers 


Vamepligtigo  Sergeants 

Preliminary 

School 

Line 

Landvarn 

Cavalry 

Recruit   and   Regi- 

3 years' 

1  or  2  re- 

24 days 

Fortress  Artillery 

mental  course,  ac- 

school 

petition 

Infantry 

cording    to    Arm. 
(See  Table  A) 

course 

courses 
of  24  days 

1  Engineers 

Recruit  and   Regi- 

4 years' 

1  or  2  re- 

24 days 

Artillery 

mental  course,  ac- 
cording   to    Arm. 
(See  Table  A) 

course 

petition 
courses 
of  24  days 

\  imepligtige  Officers. 

\\[  arms 

Recruit  and  Regi- 

1    year 

1    Recruit 

Liability 

mental  course,  ac- 

War 

and    Re- 

for   2   re- 

cording   to    Arm. 

School 

gimental 

petition 

1 

(See  Table  A) 

course  as 
Officers 
and    fur- 
ther   lia- 
bility for 
5   repeti- 
tion 
courses 

courses  of 
24     days 
each 

128              COMPARATIVE  TABLE 

SHO^VING  THE 

TRAINING, 

UNDER  VARIOUS  SYSTEMS 

COIJNTRT. 

Area 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

System. 

Subsequent 
Training,   exclu- 
sive of  Inspec- 
tion &  Mimketry 

Days. 

Days. 

Switzerland  . . 

Norway 

Australia 

15,500 

124,000 

2,970,000 

3,300,000 

2,300,000 

3,800,000 

[3,000,000 
British] 

Compulsory  Uni- 
versal 

Compulsory  Uni- 
versal 

Compulsory  Uni- 
versal 
(proposed) 

C5(a) 
48(a) 
18(a) 

88 
96 
30 

Great  Britain  ^ 

121,000 

44,000,000 

Militia . . 

63(e) 

192(e) 

Yeomanry 

20(5r) 
drills 

51(9) 
&20 
drills 

Volunteers 

40(9) 
drUls 

To 

{i) 
tal    Ja 

Territorial  Force 

(Mr.  Haldane  in 
Parliament, 
Mar.  4th  1908) 

40(9) 
drills 

32(fc) 

& 
30(!7) 
drUls 

Proposals  of  Na- 
tional   Service 
League 

120 

42 

'  A^'ote. — Costs  for  Great  Britain  do  not  include  Armaments,  Stores,  and 
From  The  Nation  in  Arms,  the  Joiirnal  of  the  National  Service  League. 


NUMBERS,    AND  COST  OF  A  CITIZEN  ARMY 
(ACTUAL  AND  PROPOSED), 
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Age  of 

Transfer  to 

(2nd)  Reserve. 

Total  Force. 

Total  Annual 
Cost. 

Remarks. 

Tears. 

Tears. 

20 

40 

235,000(6) 

£ 
1,583,000 

(a) 

Infantry   only;    other    arms 
longer. 

22 

34 

95,000 

722,000 

(b) 

Does  not  include  Landsturm — 
45,000  armed. 
260,000  unarmed. 

18 

26 

83,000(c) 

800,000(d) 

(c) 
(d) 

No  Reserves  yet  organised. 

Includes  capital  cost  of  Arms 
and  Equipment,  excludes 
Rifle     Clubs     and     Cadets 

17(/) 

23(/) 

.  100,458 

2,131,500 

(about  £200,000 per  annum). 

(e) 

Includes  Musketry  course. 

(/) 

Minimum  age  ;   men  enlist  for 

17(A) 

21(h) 

25,693 

522,850 

6  years. 

(g) 

(h) 

Drills  must   last    at  least    1 

hour. 
Minimum,    men   enlist   for    3 

years.     No  Reserve. 

17(7) 



.  ^  248,416 

1,670,170 

(i) 

Estimated    Average,    7   days 

annually.        Minimum     re- 

374,567 

4,324,520 

quired,  10  drills  annually  {g). 

n.  Ist 

1907 

(/) 
(k) 
(0 

Minimum,  men   are   enrolled 

for    indefinite    period.     No 

Reserve. 
Annual  minimum.  8  days  (not 

to     be    enforced)    and     10 

drills 
Minimum,   men   enlist    for   4 

17(0 

21(0 

315,000 

2,870,000(m) 

years.     No  Reserve. 

3,579.000(n) 

(m) 

Original  estimate. 

3,000,000(0) 

(n) 

(0) 

"  At  a  war   strength,"    with 

126,000  horses. 
"Peace  strencth,"  but   with 

much  [70,0(X)J  fewer  horsi*. 

18 

22 

672,000 

5,291,000(p) 

(P) 

Calculated  on  basis  of  Hiil ish 
Regular  Soldier. 

ff,exc«p 

t  for  the  Territorial  Army  (see  Army  Bstimates, 

1907-8,  p.  232). 

March  1008. 

ogt 

72  VioTORiA  Stbeet,  K.W. 
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9 
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Note. — Figures  in  brackets  refer  to  pages  of  "  Norwegian 
Militia  System  " 


Absences  on  military  service,  46, 
[114,  124-6] 

Administration,  Military,  25, 
42-5,  [85-6] 

Age  of  commencing  service,  34, 
[81,  115] 

Allowances  to  married,  46,  53, 
[102,  115-6] 

Area  of  Norway,  [69,  1 28] 

Artillery,  31,  36,  52,  [99,  100] 

Athletics,  35,  [80] 

Auxiliary  Forces,  English,  com- 
parison, 28,  41,  58,  [77,  97] 

Barrack  life,  Influence  of,  [117-8] 

Cadet  corps,  10,  36,  [80] 
Cantonal  Control,  27,  42-5,  55 
Casualties    on    manoeuvres,  41, 

46,  [110] 
Cavalry,  31.  [96-8] 
Classes  Year,  [83,  129] 
Colonisation,  Effect  on,  [121-2] 
Committee  of    Inquiry,    3-5,    7, 
60-1 

Discipline,  [108] 

Education,  [79] 

Education,  Service  as  a  means  of 

national,    17,  35,  [121] 
Emigration,  [87  121-2] 
Engineers,  34,  [101] 
Estimates,  Army,  41,  55,  [112] 
Exemptions,  24,  [81] 

Farmers,  46-7,  [103-4,  111,  110] 


Federal  Control  42-5,  55, 
Foreigners,  [81] 
Fortifications,  34 
French  Revolution,  1 9 

Generals,  25 

Gymnastic  military  courses,  [98] 

Gymnastics  in  schools,  54,  [79] 

Health,  Effect  of  service  on,   8, 

[117] 
Historv,  Swiss,  18-23 
Holidays,  [115,  117] 
Horse  Enlistment  Act,  [112] 
Horses,  32-3,  [103-5,  112] 

Index,  131-2 

Industrial  life.  Relation  of  de- 
fence system  to,  [113-126] 

—  migration,  [122] 

Infantry, [98-9] 
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